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On the eighth of March, 1844, died, in the royal 
palace at Stockholm, Charles XIV, John, King of 
Sweden and Norway; the Nestor of the princes of 
our times, and one of the best of sovereigns. 

So extraordinary were the fortunes of this dis- 
‘nguished individual, and so numerous and well- 
‘ounded are his claims upon the respect and love of 
all good men, that we have resolved to devote a few 
pages of this magazine to a sketch of his history, and 
a delineation of his virtues. It is seldom that the life 
vl a prince exhibits so much that is worthy not only 
ol Ye admiration, but also of the imitation of all 
thankind. 


eV 
Pr above profile of the late king of Sweden has been 
of the. rom an elegant gold medal, presented to the writer 

i¢ arucle by the monarch, and is remarkably exact. 
proper perhaps to remark, that the writer of the sketch 
JS tile Was intimate with the king for a number of 
/“als.— Editor Graham’s Magazine. 
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Born of a respectable, though humble family, he 
raised himself, through God’s blessing, by his merits, 
from the position of a private soldier, to the rank of 
the most distinguished military commanders of his 
day, became a marshal and a prince under the reign 
of that ‘‘ Man of Destiny,’ whom Lord Holland has 
justly styled ‘‘ the Greatest Captain of twelve cen- 
turies,” was elected king of Sweden, and ended his 
days on a throne on which the wise Gustavus Vasa, 
the brave and excellent Gustavus Adolphus, and that 
modern Achilles, Charles the Twelfth, had once been 
seated. 

If the glories that encirele his name, and that 
marked his career, are less brilliant than those of a 
Napoleon, they are such as the eyes of all good men 
delight to behold, and will endure forever. Not the 
meteor which shoots athwart the sky, dazzling and 
confounding the vision of mortals, and then suddenly 
disappears in total darkness; but his is the light of a 
star of the first magnitude, planted high in heaven’s 
blue vault, and whose bright and pure beams cheer 
and adorn the universe through the ceaseless revolu- 
tions of time. 

John Baptist Julius (or, as his name is in French, 
Jean Baptiste Jules) Bernadotte was born at Pau, a 
small and ancient city in the south of France, the 
birth-place also of Henry IV, which stands at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, on the 26th of January, 1764. 
He had, consequently, just entered upon the eighty- 
first year of his age, when death terminated his long 
and honorable career. 

It has often been asserted that his father was a 
peasant or farmer. This, though it would neither 
have augmented nor diminished in any degree his 
merits, is not true. His father was a respectable 
lawyer in Pau, who, it is said, desired that his son 
should follow the same honorable profession. How- 
ever this may have been, it is certain that the dis- 
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tinguished intellectual cultivation which Bernadotte 
displayed throughout all his long life, proves that he 
had been educated with great care. 

In the year 1780 he entered the military profession; 
but his advancement must have been slow indeed, 
for in 1789, at the age of twenty-five, he was still a 
sergeant. But if the commencement of his career 
as a soldier was marked by no rapid promotions, it 
was far otherwise with the years which followed. 
In 1789, the Revolution opened the first scenes of that 
drama which lasted twenty-five years, and from the 
effects of which the world has not yet recovered, and 
probably will not in all coming time. 

Bernadotte entered, with all the enthusiasm of a 
patriot, the ranks of the defenders of his country 
against the combined hosts of Europe, and mounted 
rapidly the steps of military promotion. In 1794, he 
had attained the rank of a general of division. In 
the celebrated battle of Fleurus, fought in that year, 
he contributed greatly, by his intrepid valor and ad- 
mirable military science, to the victory which Jour- 
dan gained on that occasion. 

Nor was his conduct less distinguished in the two 
or three years which followed. His services at the 
passage of the French army over the Rhine, at Neu- 
wied in 1795, on the banks of the Lahn, at the block- 
ade of Mayence, at the battle of Neuhoff, at the cap- 
ture of Altorf and Neumark, and the advantages 
which he gained over the Austrian general, Kray, 
established his reputation as an able general. 

We next find Bernadotte in Italy, whither the Di- 
rectory sent him with a strong division of the Army 
of Sambre and Meuse, to sustain Buonaparte, who 
was pressed by the overwhelming forces which Au- 
stria had, for the fourth time, poured into that coun- 
try to conquer and expel that wonderful man, who 
had begun to astonish the world with his victories. 
But the Archduke Charles found, as did Beaulieu and 
Wurmser and Alvinzi, that the armies of the French, 
under the command of the young Corsican, were irre- 
sistible. Nor was the aid which Napoleon received 
from Bernadotte, both at the seige of Gradisca, at 
which his cool intrepidity was wonderfully displayed, 
and on other occasions, inconsiderabie. Nor was 
the conqueror slow to acknowledge it. He assigned 
to Bernadotte the grateful task of carrying to the 
Directory the standards taken in the battle of Rivoli, 
and in his letter makes very honorable mention of 
him, as one of the generals who had contributed most 
to the renown of the army in Italy. 

Shortly after this event, General Bernadotte was 
appointed by the Directory to the command of Mar- 
seilles ; but not liking the service, and preferring to 
be engaged in fighting the battles of his country, he 
returned to his division in Italy. 

After the treaty of peace at Campo-Formio, Berna- 
dotte was sent by the French Republic as ambassador 
to the court of Vienna. But his stay there was not 
long; for a tumult having arisen, upon the occasion 
of his planting the tri-colored banner at the palace 
or hotel of the embassy, in which his life was in 
imminent danger, he left Vienna, retiring first to 
Rastadt, and thence to Paris. 





On the 16th of August, 1798, Bernadotte married 
Eugenie Bernardine Desiree Clary, daughter of a 
distinguished merchant at Marseilles, and sister of 
the wife of Joseph Buonaparte. 

But the peace of Campo-Formio was of short du- 
ration, and Bernadotte was called again to the field. 
During the absence of Napoleon in the East, British 
influence and British gold created another powerful 
combination against France, and immense armies of 
Austrians and Russians marched to invade that coun- 
try, carrying every thing before them. A Russo-Au- 
strian force, under the command of the celebrated 
Suwarrow, drove the French out of Italy and pene- 
trated into Switzerland; whilst another army, under 
the command of the Archduke Charles, drove Jour- 
dan out of Germany, and across the Rhine, into 
France. At this critical moment the imbecile Direc- 
tory called General Bernadotte, from his command 
under Jourdan, to take charge of the War Depart- 
ment at Paris. And never has the world seen a finer 
instance of the influence which one man of energy 
and military science can exert in giving new life to 
a nation almost overwhelmed with defeats. In less 
than three months things assumed a new aspect. 
Massena’s glorious victory over the Russo-Austrian 
army at Zurich, and the successes of Brune in the 
north, saved France from her enemies. But soon 
Bernadotte, disgusted with the inefficient and inca- 
pable Directory, gave up his post, and retired for 
awhile to private life. 

But soon Napoleon, returning from Egypt, threw 
France and Europe into the highest degree of excite- 
ment. Having come to the determination of putting 
himself in the possession of the supreme power, he 
effected the revolution of the 18th of Brumaire. To 
prevent this movement, Bernadotte had the disposi- 
tion but not the power. He was at that moment 
without any command. Both Napoleon and his bro- 
ther Joseph employed all the arguments which they 
could command in the conferences which they had at 
the house of the latter with Bernadotte, but in vain. 
He was fora long time inexorable. He saw with 
grief and indignation, the republic for which he and 
others had so often sacrificed all domestic enjoyment 
and even risked life itself, overturned, and a dictator, 
in the person of a military adventurer, making pre- 
parations for erecting his throne on its ruins. 

At length, finding that his views were not seconded 
by France, he acquiesced in what he considered to 
be the will of Providence, became reconciled to Na- 
poleon, and took the command of the army in the 
west of the kingdom, whence he soon compelled the 
English forces which had landed at Quiberon, to em- 
bark and return to their ocean-bound home. 

In 1804, Napoleon resolved to place the crown of 
Hugh Capet on his own head, and ascended the 
throne of France. One of the first of his imperial 
measures was to surround himself with a corps of 
marshals. Bernadotte received the baton, and was 
also made a Councillor of State, and appointed Gov- 
ernor of Hanover, ot which Napoleon had taken pos- 
session shortly after the renewal of the war, upon 
the interruption of the peace of Amiens. 
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The next year, Mr. Pitt, who was then at the head 
of the ministerial administration of England, formed 
another gigantic combination against France, for the 
purpose of diverting Napoleon from his project of in- 
vading the British realm. Instantly, the vast French 
forces at Boulogne broke up their encampment, and 
marched for the Rhine. Bernadotte set forth from 
Hanover, with the army under his command, to join 
the emperor on his march toward the Austrian Capi- 
tal. Pursuing ‘the route of Anspach and Wurtzburg, 
he contributed to the cutting off of the retreat of the 
Austrian forces which had advanced into Bavaria, 
and secured the surrender of General Mack and his 
thirty thousand troops at Ulm. Ia the dreadful battle 
of Austerlitz, which followed a few weeks later, Ber- 
nadotte’s corps constituted the centre of the French 
army, and withstood the terrible attacks of the Rus- 
sians. And the distinguished tactician Jomini, at- 
tributes the victory of that occasion to the assault of 
Soult on Pratzen, and the charges of Bernadotte at 
Blasowitz. 

On the 5th of June, 1806, Bernadotte was created 
Prince of Ponte-Corvo. In the war against Prussia, 
which broke out that same summer, he played a dis- 
tinguished part. Advancing with an army from Bay- 
reuth through Hoff, northward toward Dresden, he 
cut off the corps of Count Tauenzien from the Prus- 
sian mainarmy. After the battle of Jena, in which 
his division was conspicuously engaged, he was de- 
tached to pursue Bliicher and his forces down the 
valley of the Elbe, whilst Buonaparte followed the 
main body of the Prussians toward Poland. Bliicher 
having, contrary to all right, thrown his forces into 
the free and neutral city of Libeck, was at once at- 
tacked by the French army, under the command of 
the Prince of Ponte-Corvo, Soult and Murat. Dread- 
ful were the scenes which that quiet and peaceful 
city then witnessed! The gates were carried by 
assault, and the battle raged through the streets. The 
Prussians were driven out, and the French soldiery, 
not distinguishing friend from foe, committed the 
most shocking acts of violence and rapacity upon 
the unoffending inhabitants of the ill-fated city. In 
the midst of these scenes, Bernadotte displayed those 
traits of humanity for which he has been so justly ex- 
tolled. Not only did he do all that was in his power 
to prevent or alleviate the sufferings of the Lubeckers, 
but he treated with great kindness the Prussian 
troops, who, to the number of thirty thousand, laid 
down their arms on the 8th of November, the second 
day after the storming of the city of Liibeck. Among 
these troops were two thousand Swedes, who had 
been sent by the King of Sweden to aid the Prussians. 
These men were sent back to Sweden by Bernadotte, 
their wants having been provided for, in many cases, 
from his own pocket. Upon their return to their 
native country, they spread far and wide the fame of 
their great and good benefactor. Jt was this fact 
which led to Bernadotte’s being chosen, four years 
later, Crown Prince of Sweden! What a rich re- 
ward for his humanity and benevolence ! 

From the plains of Liibeck, Bernadotte was soon 
called to march to the help of Napoleon in Poland 








and eastern Prusssia. And on the 25th of January, 
1807, he fought the hard and bloody battle of Mohrun- 
gen, by which the Russians were prevented from 
falling upon and surprising the Grand Army and driv- 
ing it across the Vistula. A wound prevented him 
from being present at the great battle of Friedland, 
which brought the Prussian war to an end. 

From the close of this year (1807) to the spring of 
1809, Bernadotte commanded the French army which 
was stationed in the north of Germany. And well is 
he remembered at Hamburg and other places to this 
day, for his humane and conciliatory disposition. 
No acts of wanton cruelty or unnecessary rigor stain 
his memory. Everywhere, he was known to be a 
man of unbending integrity, and disposed to alleviate, 
as far as he could, the dreadful evils of war. In this 
respect, his conduct formed a striking contrast with 
that of Vandamme and Davoust afterward. 

In the year 1809, another war between France and 
Austria broke out, and Bernadotte marched with an 
army of Saxon auxiliaries to the plains of Wagram, 
and took a prominent part in the celebrated battle 
which was there fought. But feeling greatly indig- 
nant at not being supported, (whilst his troops were 
nearly cut to pieces in the burning village of Wag- 
ram during two hours,) by the corps of the French 
army which was stationed next to him, which he had 
called to his aid, but which obeyed not his summons 
because of a counter-order from Napoleon himself, 
he complained bitterly to the emperor, and demanded 
permission to retire from the army, and actually re- 
turned to Paris. 

But he was not idle there. The English having 
landed on the island of Walcheren, the Council of 
Ministers entrusted him with the task of repelling the 
invaders. He assembled at once the national guards, 
and by the vigorous measures which he took, soon 
compelled the enemy to abandon the island. 

From this time, the Prince of Ponte-Corvo lived in 
the bosom of his family, during the rest of his stay in 
France, spending his time partly in Paris, and partly 
in the country. In the month of September, 1810, 
deputies arrived from Sweden to inform him that he 
was elected successor to the throne, and Crown 
Prince of the kingdom. How this election had been 
brought about, a few words will explain. 

In the year 1809, the Swedes expelled from their 
country Gustavus IV, a monarch of some good quali- 
ties, but singularly wanting in discretion. He was a 
son of Gustavus III, who was assassinated in a theatre 
in Stockholm, on the 16th of March, 1792. His 
whole reign had been an unquiet one. But what 
brought the discontent of the nation to its acmé was 
his plunging the country into a most disastrous war 
with Russia, by which Finland had been lost; and 
yet the monarch showed no disposition to terminate 
it. Upon his deposition from the throne and expul- 
sion from the kingdom, his uncle, the old Duke of 
Siidermannland, who had governed the kingdom in 
the expelled king’s minority, was elevated to the 
throne, under the name of Charles XIII. Being 
without children, the Diet of the kingdom elected 
Prince Christian of Holstein, Souderburg, Augusten- 
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burg, to be Crown Prince. But this young man dy- 
ing a short time after his arrival in Sweden, the Diet 
w2s compelled to choose another heir to the throne. 
On this occasion it was that the good opinion which 
had been so widely diffused originally by the Swedes 
who had been captured at Liibeck, and which had 
been strengthened by the reports which had been 
brought out of the north of Germany, of his wise ad- 
minstration in Hanover, led to the choice of Berna- 
dotte. 

It has been very extensively believed that Buona- 
parte secured the election of Bernadotte as Crown 
Prince of Sweden. But this is not true. It is pro- 
bably true, however, that the Swedes thought that in 
choosing Bernadotte, they should do what would be 
very acceptable to Napoleon, whom, as a nation, 
they greatly admired, and whose friendship they were 
disposed to court. But it is known that Buonaparte 
desired to have Prince Christian of Denmark elected, 
and so intimated through his chargé-d’affaires at 
Stockholm. Nevertheless, when the permission of 
Buonaparte was asked to allow the election of Ber- 
nadotte to be made, and to be accepted when made, 
he did not hesitate to grant it. But when he found 
Bernadotte in no way disposed to accede to his de- 
sire that Sweden should be drawn into the train of 
his movements, and made subservient to his wishes 
and his plans, he altered his tone greatly. In fact, 
some very unpleasant scenes, it is affirmed, took place 
between them, and they parted in October, 1810, 
never to meet again. Through the last ten years 
there had been no real friendship betwixt them, and 
it had required ail the good offices of the amiable 
Joseph, the brother of one and brother-in-law of the 
other, to enable them to live on any thing like ap- 
parently good terms. 

In going to Sweden, the Prince of Ponte-Corvo 
took Denmark in his way, and spent a day or two 
with the royal family of that country at the castle of 
Frederiksborg. On the 19th of October he reached 
Elsineur. Here the Archbishop of Upsala received, 
in the presence of several witnesses, at the house of 
the Swedish consul, his profession of belief in the 
creed of the Lutheran Church, which is the established 
religion of Sweden. A Swedish galley then carried 
him over, amid the salutes of cannon, to the city of 
Helsingborg, where he was received with great kind- 
ness by Charles XIII, amid the joyful acclamations 
of the thousands of spectators who had collected 
to see him who was to be their Crown Prince, and, 
one day, their Sovereign. Thence he went with the 
king to Stockholm, and soon succeeded in winning 
not only his entire affection and confidence, but that 
of all who made his acquaintance. 

It must be confessed that the task of Bernadotte 
was, at first, any thing but an easy one. Within one 
month after his arrival in Sweden, he was forced to 
accede to the wishes of Napoleon, and Sweden de- 
clared war against England. But it was only a nom- 
inal one ; for the English government, knowingwell 
the disposition of the Crown Prince, ordered their 
cruisers to molest as little as possible thy Swedish 
vessels. In fact, peace between the two countries 





was made in the month of July following. At this 
Napoleon was greatly displeased, as well as at the 
opening of the Swedish ports to the commerce of the 
world, through the influence of the Crown Prince, in 
the course of the same month. Previously to this, 
Buonaparte had seized upon Swedish Pomerania—a 
province which lay in Germany, along the southern 
shore of the Baltic, and which had belonged for ages 
to Sweden—without giving an explanation of his 
conduct. This he had done, however, in conse- 
quence of Sweden’s refusing to send him two thou- 
sand Swedish sailors, to man his fleet at Brest. Thus 
matters were fast going from bad to worse between 
the two powers, and rapidly preparing for a state of 
open hostility. 

In 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia. Sweden main- 
tained a neutral position, notwithstanding all that he 
could do to induce her to join him in that celebrated 
expedition. Had she done it, with an army of a hun- 
dred thousand men, under the command of so expe- 
rienced and able a general as Bernadotte, and marched 
through Finland against St. Petersburg, how different 
might have been the course of events! The future 
conduct of Sweden was determined this year, by 
secret treaties with Russia, by which Norway was 
eventually to be severed from Denmark and annexed 
to Sweden; and Sweden engaged, on her part, to 
send an army of thirty thousand men into the north 
of Germany, to aid the cause of the allies. This was 
not done, however, till the year 1813. 

In the spring of the latter year, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden crossed over thé Baltic with the above 
named force, to Swedish Pomerania, and prepared 
to take part against Napoleon when circumstances 
might prove favorable. Nor was occasion long 
wanting. Buonaparte had marched a large army into 
the north of Germany, determined, if possible, to re- 
trieve the disasters of the preceding campaign. He 
advanced as far as Dresden, the capital of his faithful 
friend, the king of Saxony. 

During more than two months after his arrival in 
the north of Germany, the Crown Prince of Sweden 
endeavored to persuade Napoleon to make peace, 
which was then offered to him by the allies on the 
most honorable terms. Finding that peace was no 
longer to be hoped for, Bernadotte came to the con- 
clusion, July 12, 1813, to declare, in the name of 
Sweden, war against France. 

Nor was the accession of Bernadotte an affair of 
slight importance to the cause of the allies. He was 
an abler general than any one whom they had in their 
armies, And, above all, he knew far better than they 
did the character of him with whom they had to do. 
They were discouraged by the battle of Dresden, in 
which they were defeated, and where Moreau, whom 
they had called from his retreat in America, was 
killed by one of the first cannon shots which had 
been fired. It is no wonder, therefore, that they were 
rejoiced at the accession of Bernadotte. Nor did he 
disappoint their expectations. By the victory over 
Oudinot at Grossbeeren, August 23; and by that of 
Dennewitz, September 6, over Ney, he saved Berlin 
twice from the hands of the French. Still more, he 
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saved Bliicher on one occasion from utter destruc- 
tion. 

But the influence of his counsels was seen and felt 
most of all in the awful battle of Leipsic, on the 18th 
of October, where the prestige of Napoleon’s arms 
was destroyed forever. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Bernadotte allowed the 
allies to pursue Napoleon toward France; whilst he 
marched his army of Swedes against the Danes, who 
had taken part with France. On his way he took 
Liibeck from the French, and compelled Davoust to 
quit Hamburg and take up his march for France. 
Advancing into Holstein and Sleswic, the Crown 
Prince compelled Denmark to cede Norway to 
Sweden; this was effected by the treaty of Kiel, 
made the 14th of January, 1814. 

After this event, Bernadotte marched his Swedish 
army through Hanover to the frontiers of France; 
but did not arrive till the allies had reached Paris. 
This was no doubt according to his wishes. He, 
however, visited Paris, but without his army, and 
had an interview with Louis XVIII. at Com- 
peigne. 

He soon left France, and returned to Sweden to 
effect the conquest of the Norwegians, who had 
elected their former governor, Prince Christian, of 
Denmark, to be their king. After a campaign of a 
few weeks, he compelled that prince to make a treaty 
at Moss, by which the Norwegians acknowledged 
the conqueror as Crown Prince of Norway. 

On the 5th of February, 1818, the old Charles XTII 
died, and Bernadotte ascended the throne, bearing 
the name -of “Charles XIV, John.” He reigned 
twenty-six years, in eminent peace and prosperity. 

Such is the outline of the principal events in the 
history of the late king of Sweden, which we have 
supposed might be interesting to our readers. 

It was in the month of June, 1836, that the author 
of this article first saw the good old king. The oc- 
casion was the kind invitation of his majesty to a 
special audience, a few days after his arrival at the 
Swedish Capital, in relation to the Temperance cause. 
Upon reaching Stockholm, he had sent by the hands 
of our most attentive and courteous charge-d’aflaires, 
Christopher Hughes, Esq., then the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the United States at that city, but now 
performing the same functions at the Hague, a copy, 
in the French language, of the history of the temper- 
ance societies, which he had a few months before 
written and published at Paris, at the request of the 
late Edward Livingston, to his majesty, accompanied 
by a brief and respectful note. In the course of two 
or three days a message was received from the king, 
inviting him as well as a friend from the city of 
Philadelphia, who was at that time visiting the north 
of Europe, to what is called a private and special 
audience. The hour appointed for our reception was 
ten o’clock in the evening. 

At that season of the year, it may be said that night 
is scarcely known at Stockholm, and other cities in 
Europe equally far north. The sun indeed descends 
below the horizon; but so great is the twilight in 
those northern regions that there is no more dark- 
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ness, even at midnight, than with us, in the same 
month, at half an hour after sunset. 

A broad gray light, sufficient to enable one to read 
with ease, even in the parlor and the retired chamber, 
spread over the city. The crowds were fast disap- 
pearing from the great thoroughfares and prome- 
nades, and the remaining portions of the town and 
surrounding country were fast assuming that solemn 
aspect which midnight gives to the scene. 

Stockholm is by far the most picturesque and beau- 
tiful city in Scandinavia. It has often been called 
the Venice of the North, but not with much propriety. 
The central portions stand on six or seven islands 
which lie in the outlet of Lake Maelar, just where it 
falls into the great estuary, abounding with islets, 
which puts up from the Baltic. The largest portion 
of the city stretches out on the north, on the main- 
land, over a plain which rises gradually from the 
lake and the estuary; whilst a considerable part 
stands on the southern shore, which rises abruptly 
from the water’s edge. 

On the western side of a central island, which 
rises to an elevation of at least fifty feet, stands the 
royal palace. It is one of the most imposing in size, 
structure and situation, of all the edifices of the sort 
in Europe. It is quadrangular, five stories high, at 
least five hundred feet in extent on every side, is 
built of brick, stuccoed and painted white. It en- 
closes an extensive court paved with stone, which is 
entered by a lofty gateway on each side. On the 
north there is an ascent by two inclined planes along 
the wall which unite at the grand entrance on that 
side; whilst the approach on the east is up through a 
sweet little flower-garden which lies in front of the 
palace in that direction. The entrance on the south 
and west is from the level summit of the island, 
which stretches out in those directions, and which is 
mostly covered with fine blocks of buildings, among 
which are one or two churches and the Exchange. 

At the hour appointed, accompanied by our most 
amiable and obliging ambassador, we rode to the 
palace. Ascending to its western entrance, we 
passed through a company of royal guards, sitting 
quietly on their noble horses, their nodding plumes 
waving over their gleaming helmets, and their ele- 
gant swords hanging at their sides. In an instant we 
found ourselves at the foot of the great stairway that 
leads up to the apartments of the king, which were in 
the north side of the palace. Mounting up three im- 
mense flights of stone steps, and passing by another 
company of guards, whose duty it is to defend the 
immediate approach to the royal abode, we entered a 
vast ante-chamber. Here we were met by one of 
the aids of the king and conducted through a long and 
splendid hall, or salon rather, whose walls were 
adorned with some admirable paintings, and where 
are found some exquisite statues chiseled from the 
purest marble of Carrara. From its further end we 
were ushered into the throne-room, where we found 
his majesty waiting to receive us. He had just been 
holding an audience with some of the foreign am- 
bassadors. 

Dressed somewhat after the manner of a general 
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of the highest rank, wearing on the breast of his 
closely buttoned coat the various insignia of the four 
or five orders of the kingdom, as well as those of 
other countries which have been conferred upon 
him, he received us with the dignity which charac- 
terizes the manners of a gallant and veteran general, 
and the grace and swavity of an accomplished prince. 
Entering at once upon the subject which occasioned 
the interview, he returned his thanks for the history 
of the temperance societies, said he had read it 
through with great interest, and that, ‘if we would 
permit it”—to use his own polite and kind language— 
‘* he would have the volume translated into Swedish, 
published at his own expense, and circulated through- 
out the kingdom.” In reply, he was assured that 
nothing could give greater satisfaction to the friends 
of the temperance cause in America, than to hear 
that his majesty had adopted such a resolution. A 
conversation then ensued in which the king spoke 
in a manner every way worthy of an enlightened and 
excellent ruler, of the evils of intemperance, deplored 
their wide extent in Sweden; and whilst he ex- 
pressed his fears that these evils were too wide- 
spread and inveterate to admit of remedy, yet he 
avowed his readiness to encourage any measure 
which experience had demonstrated to be useful in 
other countries in effecting their diminution or ex- 
termination. 

After having spoken at length on the subject of 
t emperance societies, and of the good which they 
had accomplished in the United States, his majesty 
took occasion to express himself in the kindest man- 
ner respecting our country; said he had been fami- 
liar, from his earliest years, with its history, and that 
he had followed, with the deepest interest, the rapid 
and most astonishing progress of its prosperity. 
“The world,” said he, “has never seen any thing 
like it. It is wonderful, truly wonderful. I see,” he 
continued, with a smile, “that you have a surplus 
revenue,* and are really at a loss to know what to 
do with it. If you will send some millions of dollars 
to the Old World, I will engage to find some coun- 
tries which will be most happy to relieve you from 
the embarrassment which a surplus revenue seems at 
this moment to give you.” He was told that there 
was every reason to believe that the embarrassment 
to which he had alluded would not be of long con- 
tinuance, and that without doubt our government 
would soon find some way of reducing the revenue 
to the standard of its wants, if not below it. ‘ But 
let me say one thing,” replied the venerable old king, 
‘let me say one thing—you must keep united. For 
whatever be the evils which you may experience whilst 
united, they are nothing in comparison with those 
which will flow from division. For, if you become 
divided, then will you inevitably have civil war>-the 
worst of all wars. And if that should happen,” said 
he, in a slow and decided manner, and with a tone 
that indicated deep feeling, ‘‘ if that should happen, 
perhaps another Napoleon will be raised up to be an- 
other curse to humanity.” This is language whose 


* This interview, the reader will keep in mind, was in 
the summer of 1836. 


import it is not possible to mistake, and it ought to be 
pondered well by those among us, whether in the 
north or the south, who talk so lightly about the sepa- 
ration of these states, so happily and so long united. 
And what an opinion does this remark convey of the 
‘modern Alexander,’’ uttered by one who knew him 
well, and not spoken in the irritation and excitement 
of personal disappointment, but after more than a 
quarter of a century had passed away since any colli- 
sion between them had occurred, and in the calm and 
reflection of old age. 

In the course of this interview, his majesty in- 
quired whether we had become acquainted with 
General Lallemand, who came to the United States 
after the downfall of Napoleon. We replied that we 
had not; that we knew him only by reputation ; that 
he had married a niece of Mr. Girard, one of our 
wealthiest citizens, and shortly afterward died, and 
that his wife (who had married a second time) and 
daughter are now living in the city of Paris. The king 
said that he had heard of the death of General Lalle- 
mand, and remarked that he had known him well, 
and also his brother, a member of the chamber of 
peers in France, for both had been generals under his ” 
command when he was a French marshal. He then 
related the following interesting anecdote respect- 
ing one of these Lallemands. 

“Tn the battle of—” (the name is not distinctly re- 
membered) ‘at a most critical moment I gave 
orders to my division to advance to the charge. Just 
at that instant a musket ball struck me in the neck. 
Feeling the sharp and cutting pain, I applied my 
hand to ascertain what was the matter. And finding 
that I was wounded, I pressed my pocket-handker- 
chief between my neck and the stock to stop the 
blood. The soldiers and officers around, seeing this, 
came to a halt, fearing lest I was seriously wounded. 
When I recovered myself, and had time to look 
about, I perceived that the line was getting into con- 
fusion by the falling back of the part of it immediately 
about me. Seeing General Lallemand near me, I 
said to him, ‘ Lallemand, why are the men halting? 
there is no time to lose here; it is nothing, (meaning 
the wound is nothing,) death itself is nothing; glory 
and the country are every thing, and let the men ad- 
vance to the charge.’ This they did, and left me be- 
hind till the surgeon could dress my wound. This 
happened,” said the king, “ when I was in the ser- 
vice of the emperor. In the fall of 1813, after the 
battle of Leipsic, whilst the allies pursued Napoleon 
toward France, I led my army against Denmark, and 
on my way marched to Lubeck, which I had cap- 
tured in 1806 from the Prussians, as a French mar- 
shal, and now I had to capture it from the French, as 
Crown Prince of Sweden, having the same two 








thousand Swedes under my command whom I had 
taken prisoners there seven years before. To my 
surprise, I found my old friend and fellow-officer, 
Lallemand, with fourteen thousand men, holding that 
important place for the emperor, and I summoned 
him to surrender. But he sent me back word that he 
had, years ago, learned, under an old general, ‘ that 
death was nothing ; that glory and the country were 
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every thing,’ and that he would not surrender. The 
next day, however,he sent me an officer to say that 
he knew he could not hold the place long, and that if 
I would allow his officers and men to march out of 
the place with their arms, he would surrender Lii- 
beck, and retire toward France. And I told him he 
might do it. So I obtained possession of Liibeck, 
that time, without the loss, on either side, of one man. 
And I value this achievement more than any victory 
which I ever won; for I never wished to cause one 
human being to lose his life, if I could possibly pre- 
vent it.” 

Who can refrain from admiring the humanity of 
this simple and noble remark, made by one of the 
greatest commanders of his age? What a contrast 
between such sentiments and those which we often 
hear expressed by some among us who would be con- 
sidered brave men, and who regard the life of a hu- 
man being as little better than that of a beast! And 
how excellent must have been the heart of that great 
general, whom a hundred battles, and more than 
thirty years spent in wars, could not harden! Would 
to God that all military men possessed a similar spirit! 

The interview lasted about an hour. The conver- 
sation was of the most interesting character, and re- 
lated to various subjects, suggested by the then state 
of things in the Old and the New World. Like all 
other audiences, special and public, at which it has 
been our lot to be present, the conversation was of the 
most familiar and easy nature, and altogether like 
that of three or four gentlemen standing in a little 
group in the middle of the room. There was no 
officer or other attendant present. As is the custom 
in such interviews, the king took the lead in the con- 
versation, and of course spoke of such subjects as 
were deemed by him to be most proper for the oc- 
casion. At the close of the interview, he expressed 
much gratification at having seen us, and regretted 
that our stay was likely to be so short in Stockholm. 

As we retired from the palace we found the streets 
deserted, save by a sentinel posted here and there to 
guard the slumbering inhabitants. A deep silence 
reigned everywhere. And yet it was not ight! 
We made our way, with a sort of awe, to our hotel, 
for we seemed to be passing through a deserted city, 
or rather through one whose inhabitants were all 
dead, save here and there a solitary exception. But 
solemn as was this, to us, most unusual scene, it could 
not eflace from our minds the very favorable impres- 
sion which the appearance, the manners, and the 
conversation of the excellent old Bernadotte had 
made upon them. 

In the summer and autumn of 1840, the author of 
this sketch made another tour through the northern 
countries of Europe; and in its progress traveled 
extensively in Sweden. The object of that journey, 
like that of the former, was wholly philanthropic, 
and mainly for the promotion of the cause of Tem- 
perance. Indeed, he was partly induced to make it 
by the kind request which the great and good friend 
of this cause in Sweden, the excellent and aged 
Bernadotte, was good enough to express, that he 
would visit the kingdom once more for that import- 





ant object. Respecting this visit, he may only say, 
in passing, that it was one of the most interesting 
journeys that he was ever permitted to make. The 
temperance cause, which on his former tour in that 
country was almost wholly unknown, had, during the 
last four years, made great progress. A national 
Swedish temperance society had been formed, and 
embraced more than forty thousand members, of 
which the celebrated Berzelius was one of the presi- 
dents, and the Crown Prince its patron, and chair- 
man of its executive committee. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival at Stockholm, 
he was met by an invitation to come to the palace, 
and was received by the king in the kindest manner. 
Having but just sufficiently recovered from a long ill- 
ness to be able, though with much pain, to travel, and 
having scarcely strength enough to walk without a 
cane, he was conducted by his majesty, as soon as he 
entered the throne room, where he had seen the king 
four years before, to a sofa and made to sit down 
and repose himself there. ‘‘Come,” said the king, 
‘sit down here, for I want you to tell me where you 
have been and what you have been doing since I had 
the pleasure of seeing you when you were last here.” 

And when he returned, some weeks afterward, 
from the north of Sweden, he received a message 
from the king to come and see him the next evening; 
and met with the same gracious reception. As these 
interviews were late at night, and after the toils of 
the day were over, his majesty was disposed to pro- 
tract them not a little. Seated at one end of a 
splendid sofa, he discoursed fully and familiarly on 
many topics of deep interest relating to the state of 
Europe and the world, or on particular incidents in 
his own eventful life. 

In the course of one of these conversations, the 
present state of France, Spain, and some other coun- 
tries being referred to, it was delightful to hear this 
veteran marshal and monarch express himself so 
strongly and so fully on the importance of the reli- 
gion of the Bible to secure the happiness of nations 
as well as individuals, and of its absolute necessity 
for the maintenance of any thing like constitutional 
or free governments. 

It was most touching to hear this venerable man, 
sitting by the side of the throne which he had so long 
and so ably filled, speak with unaffected simplicity 
of the goodness of God toward himself. When 
reference was made to that goodness, and the won- 
derful fact had been for a moment dwelt upon— 
‘‘that God had taken him from being a common 
soldier, had raised him to be a general and a marshal 
of France, had preserved him amid all the dreadful 
wars which had grown out of the great Revolution 
of that country, had raised him to the throne of 
Sweden, and was now permittiug him to pass the 
evening of a long life in the midst of a nation whom 
his reign had rendered happy”—he replied, with deep 
emotion, ‘C'est vrai. Crest d Dieu que je dois 
toutes choses—oui, cest & Dieu que je dots toutes 
choses.”"* 


* Itistrue. It is to God that I owe every thing—yes, 
it is to God that I owe every thing. 
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On one occasion, when allusion was made to the 
principles of his youth—in other words, to his early 
attachment to constitutional liberty—he declared his 
firm and unalterable adherence to these principles 
now that he was seated on a throne.* 

During one of these interviews, his majesty was 
asked whether it was true, as the writer of this arti- 
cle had been informed by a Swedish officer who 
visited the United States in the years 1821 and 722, that 
he had saved Blucher on a remarkable occasion from 
being cut off by Napoleon. He replied that it was; 
but said it was at the River Mulda, and not at the 
Elbe, that this event occurred. The circumstances 
were these : 

Not long before the battle of Leipsic, whilst Na- 
poleon was retreating slowly from Dresden toward 
that, to him, ill-fated city, Blacher, who was pursuing 
him with a large Prussian army, crossed over the 
Mulda, a small river which flows from the south 
into the Elbe, and so placed him on the same side of 
that stream that Napoleon was, with the main body 
of his forces, and only a short distance from him. 
That same day, the Crown Prince of Sweden arrived 
with his army on the north bank of the Elbe, and en- 
camped a few miles distant from Blicher. Toward 
midnight, he learned, to his amazement, by the de- 
spatches brought to him, what was Bliicher’s position. 
Instantly he sent an officer to say to him, “that if he 
did not recross the Mulda before daylight, the world 
would hear no more of Bliicher.”” The messenger 
found Bliicher in his tent, in the midst of his army, 
which had bivouacked on the plain, seated at a table, 
with some twenty or thirty officers, drinking beer, 
smoking their pipes, and making a great noise. Call- 
ing out the old field-marshal, he delivered his mes- 
sage. Bliicher upon his return to his companions re- 
peated it to them, and demanded their opinions. 
With one exception, they all exclaimed that the 
Crown Prince of Sweden must be a fool, that there 
could be no danger there. But there was one man, 
an old and venerable man, whose serious aspect in- 
dicated no common mind. It was General Gneisenau, 
the Mentor of Blicher. Turning to him, Blicher 
said, ‘‘ And what is your opinion, general?” After 
a moment’s pause, the gray-headed man replied, “I 
think he is right.” Immediately the order was given 
for the army to be awoke; and, just as the day 
broke, the whole had crossed the Mulda, save four 
thousand men, who were cut off by Napoleon ! 

The king not only said that this was true, but also 
stated, that when he joined the allies, with his Swedish 
forces, in the summer of 1813, he found that even 
then they had not learned the character of Napoleon. 
* And,” said he, ‘the first thing I did was to ask the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of 
Prussia, to meet me as soon as possible, with their 
commanders-in-chief; and in that conference I laid 
down the principle which I told them must be fol- 

* His language was, in fact, not unlike what old Thibau- 
deau declares that he used to him, his early friend, when 
he visited France, in 1814, as Crown Prince: ‘ J was never 
more of a republican than since I have stood on the steps of 


a throne !”—Mr. Walsh’s Correspondence in the National 
Intelligencer. 





lowed, if they wished success, viz: that they must 
fight no more battles with Buonaparte until they 
could overwhelm him with numbers. For their 
armies had so often been beaten by Napoleon that 
they were no longer able to fight the French on equal 
terms. And this advice they acted upon at Leipsic, 
and this it was that gave them the victory there.” 

Our last interview with this excellent monarch 
was one which we can never cease to remember. 
After talking a long time with him, and informing 
him that we were about to leave Stockholm, we arose 
to take leave. He expressed much regret that cir- 
cumstances did not allow us to stay longer, and spend 
the succeeding Sabbath with him, at his summer 
palace in the Park, some two miles from the city. 
As we were bidding him adieu, he said: “ You are 
going away, andI shall never have the pleasure of 
seeing you again.” We said that we had the hope 
of returning to Sweden at no very distant day. “But 
you will not find me here,” he replied; ‘‘I am an old 
man, and cannot expect to live a long time.” We 
told him that we hoped that it might be the will of 
God to spare him yet many years, and make him a 
blessing to Sweden ; and that it was our prayer that, 
when he had finished his career in this world, he might 
enter into life and wear, in heaven, an infinitely more 
glorious crown than he had worn on earth—only 
through the merits of Christ, who died for us. ‘ May 
your prayer be heard!” he exclaimed, and then parted 
with us in the most affectionate manner. “ Adieu, 
adieu,” were the last words which we heard him 
utter, as we passed into the grand saloon adjoining 
the throne-room, and were received by the aids in 
waiting. 

It cannot be said that Bernadotte was ever very 
popular as a monarch in Sweden. A long life spent 
in the camp, and the manners which high military 
authority is so apt to create, rendered him a firm, de- 
cided and stern ruler. Accustomed to the strictness 
of military discipline, he had no patience with dis- 
obedience. It was a great misfortune, too, that he 
never mastered the Swedish language.* He could 
never, therefore, acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the character and wishes of the people. He was 
compelled to have always with him an interpreter,t 
when he had to transact any business with those of 
his subjects who could not speak French. 

It must be acknowledged also that the excesses of 
the French Revolution probably made him distrustful 
of the people, and rendered him cautious and con- 
servative to an unreasonable degree. This disposi- 
tion evidently increased with the increase of years. 
His reluctance to yield to the popular demand for re- 
forms in the antiquated constitution and government 

* A friend of the writer informed him when he was 
last at Stockholm, that the king sometimes undertook to 
speak Swedish with him, by way of amusement, and that 
he invariably said ‘ good-bye’? to him, instead of ** how 
do you do.” 

{t The individual who acted for more than twenty-five 
years in the capacity of private counsellor, interpreter, 
and, we may add, intimate friend, also, to the king, was 
Count Brahé, a descendant of the celebrated family of that 
name to which Tycho Brahe belonged. Few men could 


have better performed the duties of this delicate office; 
and few men in Sweden have been more hated. 
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of Sweden, which have undergone scarcely any 
change since the days of Gustavus Vasa—save in 
the diminution of the prerogatives of the king—was 
the principal cause of the lessening of his popularity 
as age advanced. It must be acknowledged, too, 
that the relation in which he stood to the great 
powers on the continent, and especially to his nearest 
neighbor, the autocrat of all the Russias, had no 
little influence to restrain him from those tendencies 
to favor popular institutions to which the impulses 
of his own generous nature, as well as his early pre- 
possessions, might otherwise have led him. His po- 
sition was any thing else than a very easy one. 

It is said that he left a private fortune of more than 
sixteen millions of dollars. It is probable that this 
is an exaggeration. It is true that he had amassed a 
large sum of money before he went to Sweden, a 
portion of which Napoieon withheld from him. And 
after he became Crown Prince of Sweden, it is well 
known that he invested his money in every commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterprise of any importance, 
not so much with the view of augmenting his private 
resources as of giving an impulse to every thing 
which might benefit the country. And although 
many of these enterprises were not very successful, 
the king had the great satisfaction of seeing the in- 
dustry and prosperity of the country wonderfully 
augmented. The introduction of steamboats and 
cotton factories, as well as many other means of in- 
creasing the national wealth, was owing to his fos- 
tering hand. And though the kingdom was heavily 
burthened with debt when he ascended the throne, 
he had the pleasure, years before his death, of seeing 
that debt wholly paid off, and the country eminently 
prosperous in all the branches of national industry. 
Indeed the good old monarch was far more fond of 
talking about the financial operations of his ad- 
ministration, and their happy influence upon Sweden, 
than about the great battles which he had fought and 
the victories he had won. 

His successor to the throne is his only son and 
child, Oscar, (Joseph Francis,) born July 4th, 1799, 
and now just entering his forty-sixth year. He is 
one of the ablest, most accomplished, and finest-look- 
ing princes of Europe. The greatest care was be- 
stowed by his royal father upon his education. He 
pursued his studies at the University of Upsala, and 
lived whilst there in the palace of the archbishop. 
His attainments are of the most respectable order, 
and his delight is to live in the society of literary 
men. He is himself an author, having written and 
published a few years ago a valuable work on Prison 
Discipline, a subject in which he takes a deep in- 
terest. When we last had an interview with him, in 
the month of August, 1840, he made us a present of a 
copy of that work, saying it was the very first copy, 
which he had received, a few moments before, from 
the binder. This work is written in the Swedish 
language, with which, as well as with French, and 
several other languages, its author is well acquainted. 
He reads, but does not speak, the English. 

On the 19th of June, 1823, this excellent prince 
married Joseph.ae, daughter of the late Duke of 








Leuchtenberg, better known under the name of Eu- 
géne Beauharnais, son of Josephine, the first consort 
of Napoleon. In marrying this accomplished and 
beautiful princess, who is almost adored by the 
Swedes, Oscar followed the advice of his excellent 
father, who, when he sent him forth into Germany 
to search for a wife, recommended to him to seek the 
hand of a daughter of his old friend and companion 
in arms, Eugéne Beauharnais, rather than form an 
alliance with any of the old royal families. The re- 
sult has shown the wisdom of this advice. Few 
princesses in Europe are equal, in every endowment 
of mind, of heart, and of person, to her whom he 
chose, and who is now queen of Sweden. In this 
instance, as well as in many others, the blessing of 
God seems to have followed the family of her grand- 
mother, Josephine, which has attained great distinc- 
tion in the world, and seems likely to maintain it; 
whilst that of Napoleon appears to be destined to 
that obscurity whence it emerged in the brilliancy of 
the lone star of his fortunes. 

The fruit of this marriage was four sons and one 
daughter, whom we have often seen, when small, 
playing in the garden on the east side of the palace, 
at Stockholm, whilst their mother, with a lady of 
honor, was sitting on a bench under a tree, engaged 
in sewing. 

The queen dowager and the queen reigning, belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church, and have a small 
chapel in the palace, in which service for their 
benefit, according to the rites of that church, is con- 
ducted by a chaplain, a Swiss priest, of excellent 
character, and whose influence has been long and 
most happily felt in the whole royal family. The 
king and the young princes are Protestants. 

Weare not aware that the late king of Sweden 
ever published any thing, save two volumes of bulle- 
tins, or addresses, of various sorts, which display a 
strong mind and much good sense. But we are in- 
formed, on good authority, that he was engaged for 
years before his death, in dictating memoirs of his 
life to his aids) We know not whether this work 
was completed at the king’s decease or not; but if it 
was, and ever sees the light, we will venture to pre- 
dict that it will make no little noise in the world. 
We should like much to see the memoirs of Berna- 
dotte and Talleyrand. 

The personal appearance of Bernadotte was digni- 
fied and commanding. He was tall, erect to the last, 
and very military in aspect. We saw him once re- 
view more than twelve thousand men, in a vast 
prairie, or open field ,in the neighborhood of Stock- 
holm; and never have we seen a man on horseback 
who was his equal as a rider. Although he was 
then approaching seventy-five years of age, his stern 
look, his piercing eye, his gray hair standing almost 
erect on his head, as, with hat in hand, he galloped 
along the line, more than two miles in extent, salut- 
ing all the captains, marked him out as the same old 
marshal that he was when he commanded his fierce 
legions on the plains of Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram. 

But his race is run; his career is ended; he has 
fallen asleep; and his body, encased in a gorgeous 
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sarcophagus, lies in the church of the Riddarholm,* 
the Westminster Abbey of Sweden. This church 
contains the remains of the kings of Sweden from 
the days of Charles IX, the third son of Gustavus 
Vasa, till the present times. There it reposes, in the 
midst of deceased royalty, only a few feet from the 
plain bronze coffin of Gustavus Adolphus, which 
bears the simple and appropriate inscription, ‘‘ Mo- 
riens triumphavit,” and not far from that of Charles 
XII, on whose monument is sculptured the lion’s 
skin and club of Hercules. 

The preceding sketch of the life and fortunes of 
Bernadotte has been written in the hope that it may 
contribute something to impress upon the minds of 


those who read it, the importance of living a life of | 
Although 
this world is far from being a world of retribution, | 
yet virtue so often meets with its appropriate reward | 


humanity, of benevolence, of goodness. 


that it is well worthy of our highest efforts both to attain 
and maintain. The truly good man seldom fils to 


be honored sooner or later, in the sphere in which he | 
It is so with the humblest; it is so with | 
Whilst the ambitious, the selfish, the | 


is known. 
the greatest. 
haughty, the wicked, whatever momentary admira- 


tion they may attract, will sooner or later sink into | 
How enviable the reputation | 


oblivion or contempt. 


* Riddarholm signifies the Island of the Nobles, and is 
the name of a small island in what is nearly the centre of 
Stockholm. 


of an Aristides, a Scipio, a William Tell, a Wash- 
ington, a Howard, an Elizabeth Fry, and a host of 
others! They will live in the hearts of the good 
wherever they are known; whilst the memory of 
the wicked shall perish. 

We conclude the sketch of this excellent monarch 
with the following quotation from a remarkable ad- 
dress which he made to the citizens of Stockholm, 
‘in answer to one which they presented to him, in 
March, 1817, (upon the occasion of a conspiracy be- 
ing made against him,) in which they assured him of 
their fidelity. ‘‘ I came among you,” said he, ‘‘ with 
no other credentials and pledge than my sword and 
my actions. Could I have brought with me a series 
of ancestors, extending back to the times of Charles 
Martel, I should have desired it only on your account. 
For my part, I am proud of the services which I have 
rendered, and of the fame which has occasioned my 
elevation. These claims have been augmented by 
the adoption of the king, and the unanimous choice 
of a free people. On this I found my rights; and, as 
long as honor and justice are not banished from the 
earth, these rights will be more legitimate and sacred 
than if I were descended from Odin. History teaches 
that no prince has acquired a throne, but by the 
choice of a nation, or by conquest. I have not 
opened a way by arms to the Swedish throne; I 
have been called by the free choice of the nation, 
; and on this right I rely.” 
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BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





BesivE the River of Tears, with branches low, 
And bitter leaves, the funeral willows grow; 
The branches stream, like the disheveled hair 
Of women in the sadness of despair. 


On rolls the stream with a perpetual sigh, 
The rocks moan wildly as it rushes by, 
Hyssop and wormwood border all the strand, 
And not a flower adorns the dreary land. 


Then comes a child, whose face is like the sun, 
And dips the gloomy waters as they run, 

And moistens all the region, and, behold, 

The ground is bright with blossoms manifold! 


Where fall the tears of love the rose appears, 
And where the moss is wet with friendship’s tears 
Forget-me-not and violet, heavenly-blue, 

Spring, glittering with the cheerful drops like dew. 


The souls of mourners, who no more shall weep, 
Float, swan-like, down the current’s gentle sweep, 
Go up the sands that shine along its side, 

And in the Paradise of Tears abide. 


There every heart rejoins its kindred heart, 
There in a long embrace, that none may part, 
Fulfillment meets Desire, and that fair shore 

| Beholds its dwellers happy evermore. 





LIFE’S EVENING. 





. BY THOMAS M’KELLAR. 





My strength is failing, like one growing old: 
My friends are dropping one by one away ; 
Some live in far-off lands—some in the clay 

Rest quietly, their mortal moments told. 

My sire departed ere his locks were gray; 
My mother wept, and soon beside him lay; 
My elder kin long since have gone—and I 


Am left—a leaf upon an autumn tree, 
Among whose branches chilling breezes steal, 
The sure precursors of the winter nigh. 
And when mine offspring at our altar kneel 
To worship God, and sing our morning psalm, 
Their rising stature whispers unto me 
My life is waning to its evening-calm. 
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(Concluded from page 161.) 


CHAPTER V. 

On the following day, the Bend was a scene of 
great bustle and excitement. News of the murder 
had spread all over the country, and every man or 
woman who could make business at the county 
seat went there to witness the trial of David Hunt. 
Long before noon the main street was alive with 
people; wagons stood by the way side, and a line of 
saddle horses extended far down the fence which 
separated the house lot, in a corner of which the 
tavern stood from the highway. 

There was no court-house at the county seat, and 
Judge Church had made arrangements for the trial to 
take place in the bar-room of his tavern, which was 
the most capacious apartment at the Bend. Benches 
were placed in the body of the room, and, in order 
to give an air of magisterial dignity to the whole pro- 
ceedings, a huge arm-chair was raised on a platform, 
within the little enclosure, which usually served for a 
bar. A host of decanters and glasses were removed 
from the little shelf which ran along the front, and 
two or three portentous looking law-books, in new 
sheep-skin covers, occupied their place. As yet, the 
judge had not taken his seat, and a dense crowd was 
gathered before the tavern which filled the street al- 
most across to the blacksmith-shop, where our friend, 
the smith, was hard at work preparing shoes for one 
of the half dozen horses that had been brought to his 
door. Never had the good man worked with so 
much vigor as on that morning, when all else seemed 
to have taken a holiday. His face glowed in the fire- 
light; great drops of perspiration rained from his 
brow, and he swung the heavy sledge-hammer over 
his head with an impetuosity that made the anvil ring 
with deafening noise over the crowd of persons jostling 
each other—talking warmly about the trial, with their 
faces turned in eager curiosity toward the county jail. 

The murder of Isaac Shaw had caused great ex- 
citement in the country, not only because the young 
man himself was a general favorite, but from the fact 
that David Hunt, the person about to be arraigned for 
trial, had ever been held among the most peaceable 
and honest farmers in the county. Notwithstanding 
the strong evidence against him, there might have 
been many found in that crowd who openly expressed 
a firm conviction of his innocence, while others 
seemed willing to pursue him with that reckless and 
wild spirit of persecution which is apt to follow the 





man accused of a capital crime all over the world, 
and which has but little restraint in many of our 
frontier states where the will of the people, even 
now, often usurps the place of law and justice. 

At length there was a slight confusion manifest 
near the jail, and, while the crowd swayed round 
that way, David Hunt appeared, walking firmly up 
the street between two constables. His port became 
more erect as he drew near the crowd, and, though 
somewhat pale, his countenance was both firm and 
mild in its expression. Once or twice a look of 
sorrowful reproach came to his eyes, as they hap- 
pened to fall upon the form of some old friend shrink- 
ing back into the crowd, as if afraid that an accused 
man might address him, and again those deep set 
eyes flashed gratefully when a hand was thrust to- 
ward him and a friendly voice called out, 

‘*Keep up your courage, neighbor, the darkest hou 
is always just before day.” 

As he approached the tavern, the crowd in the hall 
and veranda made a rush for the bar-room, while the 
remainder fell back and formed a lane for the prisoner 
to pass. He was followed close by two females—the 
blacksmith’s wife and poor Hannah. A rough, hard- 
featured, but good-hearted woman was the black- 
smith’s wife. She was proud of her courage in thus 
standing by the unfortunate, as she expressed it, and 
walked through the throng, supporting the feeble 
steps of that young girl, with the mein of a newly 
enlisted grenadier. Her navarino bonnet, which had 
been fashionable some ten years before, was set 
back on her head, and its immense sugar-scoop front, 
flaring up from her honest face, gave a still more de- 
cidedly military dash to her appearance. She waved 
a plump hand, encased in its yarn glove, to her hus- 
band, who stood at his shop door nodding his round 
head in approbation of her proceedings, as she 
mounted the tavern steps and followed the prisoner, 
almost carrying her companion, into the temporary 
court-room, and sat down near the bar. 

The judge had taken his seat in the bar when they 
brought the prisoner in. On his right hand, but out- 
side the railing, stood the prosecuting attorney, turn- 
ing over one of the new law-books with intense in- 
terest; on the left side was Constable Johnson, with 
a large sugar-crusher in his hand, which he now and 
then struck down upon the railing with great em- 
phasis as he called the court to order. 
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Hunt was brought in and placed on a bench oppo- 
site the judge, who scrupulously averted his eyes 
from the prisoner’s face while the jury was empa- 
neled and the whole preliminaries entered upon. 
Never had a court been conducted with so much of 
imposing-form at the Bend before. Every one looked 
grave, some even solemn, as the prisoner was ar- 
raigned. Hunt stood up; his lips turned white, and 
the hands, which he clasped over his breast, shook a 
little, but his eyes were bent full on the judge, and he 
answered ‘ Not guilty, not guilty so help me God!” 
in a voice that swelled clear and full through the 
listening crowd. 

As the prisoner sat down again, Hannah cast a 
look over the crowd, rose to her feet, and, support- 
ing her faltering steps by pressing her hand to the 
wall, went round to the bench he occupied and crept 
timidly to his side. He did not turn his head or seem 
to be conscious of the action, but the lines about his 
mouth began to quiver, and he shut his heavy eye- 
lids hard together once or twice, as if determined to 
force back the moisture from his eyes before it had 
time to form into tears. 

This stern effort to subdue the feelings tugging at 
his heart, joined to the feeble and desolate air with 
which the poor girl had performed her simple act of 
devotion, had its effect upon the impulsive and ar- 
dent beings who surrounded them. That gentle 
creature, So young, so pure and helpless, as she crept 
through the outskirts of the crowd, like a pretty fawn 
following the hunted stag even among the hounds, 
and crouched down by the only being left to her on 
earth, touched their sympathies more than a thousand 
orations would have done. Though rude backwoods- 
men, feeling, good and generous feeling, was vigor- 
ous in their tough hearts A whisper ran through the 
crowd, many an unequal breath was drawn, and 
more than one heavy lip trembled without speaking. 
The foreman of the jury—a bluff, hale old fellow— 
drew his coat sleeve across his eyes two or three 
times. The judge turned uneasily in his chair, and 
seemed to be diligently counting the glasses crowded 
on a shelf behind him. While the blacksmith’s wife 
lifted a flaring cotton handkerchief to her face, shook 
her huge navarino bonnet mournfully, andsobbed aloud. 

“This will never do,” whispered the prosecuting 
attorney, leaning toward William Wheeler, who 
stood close behind him; ‘‘ who put the girl up to this 
stage effect?” 

Wheeler only replied by a sarcastic and yet ghastly 
smile. The pompous young lawyer then turned to the 
judge. 

‘‘ May it please your honor, I desire that the young 
woman there may be removed from the court until 
she is called up as a witness,” he said, pointing to- 
ward poor Hannah. 

The blacksmith’s wife flung back her navarino, 
grasped the handkerchief in her hand, and gave the 
lawyer a look that would have demolished a man of 
common nerve. The judge turned hastily on his seat, 
“T°ll see you—” He checked himself just in time, 


took up one of the law books, as if to seek for some 


authority, and then replied with solemn dignity— 





‘‘The court has decided that it is no business of 
yours where the girl sits.” 

David Hunt, who had grasped his daughter’s hand 
and half risen, sunk back to his seat again as these 
words fell on his ear, and a murmur of approbation 
passed threugh the crowd. aes 

The attorney turned very red, muttered something 
to Wheeler in an under tone, and, after a good deal 
of ostentatious preparation, arose to open his case. 
The chain of evidence which he proposed to lay be- 
fore the court was indeed such as left but little doubt 
of the prisoner’s guilt. He was ready to prove that 
Hunt and the deceased had come to the Bend to- 


gether on the night of the murder, the one with no | 


ostensible business, the other to receive a large sum 
of money. Eager words and jestures had passed be- 
tween them at the tavern. Hunt had insisted on 
riding home through the storm, though the deceased 
more than once exhibited great reluctance to go. 
After the two disappeared in the woods together, 
Shaw had never been seen again, but two days after 
his horse was found, wandering along the highway, 
with his saddle torn and soiled with blood, one of his 
stirrups gone, and the bridle hanging in tatters about 
his head. 

William Wheeler and two other men from the 
Bend had gone to the forest in search of the body, 
but nothing was to be found except the marks of 
some violent struggle near the cross-roads. Foot- 
prints, both of man and horse, sunk deep in the mud, 
were trampled all over the road just where a huge 
oak had been flung across it by the storm. Two or 
three small branches of the oak, which seemed to 
have been crushed by some heavy weight falling 
upon them, were broken and some of their leaves 
matted together with blood, while a black stream had 
flowed over the trunk and stained the earth half a 
yard round. Most of the blood must have flowed 
after the rain had ceased, or it must otherwise have 
been washed away. But further than this, no trace 
of the body could be found, which would not have 
been the case had the death been accidental. The 
same company had proceeded to Hunt’s dwelling, 
who would give no account of Isaac Shaw’s disap- 
pearance, but persisted that they had ridden home to- 
gether the night before, safe and well. A bag of 
money was found, locked in Hunt’s chest, a linen coat 
with blood-stains on the sleeve was discovered be- 
neath the bed, and Hunt’s daughter had acknow- 
ledged that the stain was fresh and wet upon it when 
her father returned home on the night of the storm. 

When the attorney had prepared the court for this 
evidence he sat down, and the examination of wit- 
nesses commenced, Several persons who had been 
at the Bend that night were called up, and among 
them the Mississippi boatman. William Wheeler 
was among the last. He gave in his evidence ina 
clear, straight-forward manner, as if every word had 
been studied by heart; but his face was ashy pale, 
and he never once fixed his eyes on any man, but 
kept them bent upon the floor, or turning restlessly 
from one thing to another all the time he was speak- 
ing. When he sat down Hannah Hunt was called 
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for. She arose very feebly, but did not move from 
her father’s side. When the attorney began to ques- 
tion her, she made an effort to speak, and thought that 
she did, poor thing, but the whisper that escaped her 
lips was so faint that no one heard it. 

“Tell the truth, gal, tell the truth,” murmured the 
prisoner from beneath the hand which shaded the 
agony working in his face. ‘“ Tell the whole 
truth.” 

The girl cast one look of anguish on the old man, 
and, summoning all her energies, found voice to 
speak. She admitted that her father had reached 
home late at night, that he came alone, with blood 
upon his hand, and gave her some money, tied up in 
a shot-bag, which she had locked up in his chest. 
But she said, also, that her father had insisted that 
Shaw had rode home with him to the door, had 
watched and waited for him all! night, and that he 
was about setting forth for the Bend in search of his 
friend when persons came to arrest him. 

She sat down trembling and faint, amid the sobs 
and murmurs of an excited audience. 

The judge asked Hunt if he had any witnesses to 
produce, and if he had no counsel. 

“No,” said the old man, lifting a face on which 
the agony of a strong spirit was written. ‘No, 
Squire Church, you won’t believe me, and I have no 
other witnesses. I don’t want any counsel.” 

The good judge sunk back in his chair, with a dis- 
appointed look, and the attorney arose, wiped his 
mouth, swallowed a drop or two of water, and com- 
menced a bitter and cruel attack upon the prisoner, 
but neither the judge nor jury were accustomed to the 
restraints imposed on their comfort by this protracted 
flood of eloquence. The 
one tilted his chair back against the wall, another 
stretched his feet out to the nearest bench, and, at 
last, the judge, after trying various changes of pos- 
ture, turned, with an air of desperation, toward the 
shelves behind him, and, taking down a box half full 
of cigars, selected one for himself and passed the 
box over to the jury. Two or three of the bystanders 
helped themselves as the box passed them, at which 
the judge nodded a good-humored welcome, while he 
kindled a match, and, deliberately igniting his own 
cigar, leaned back and smoked away with grave 
composure, only stopping now and then, as some 
more lofty flight of eloquence broke from the lawyer’s 
lips, to knock the ashes away from his Havana 
against the railing of the bar. 

‘Pass it to him, pass it to him, have you no man- 
ners?” whispered the judge to Constable Johnson, 
who was leaning forward over the bar, in order to 
place the box upon its shelf again. 

The constable started back and went eagerly up to 
the prisoner, but Hunt refused the kind offer, at which 
the judge shook his head two or three times, for he 
took the refusal as an evidence of down heartedness 
which nothing could overcome. 

As the lawyer drew toward a close, the judge be- 
came much agitated; the cigar went out between his 
lips, and his face looked pale amid the smoky atmos- 
phere that hung around him. When the man sat 
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at restlessly in their seats; 





down there was silence for more than a minute, pro- 
found, death-like silence, and then the judge arose. 

“David Hunt—neighbor, neighbor !—have you no- 
thing to say for yourself?” he exclaimed, with a burst 
of feeling that made the jury start. — . 

David Hunt rose to his feet; a clear, strong light 
was in his eyes, and, though somewhat pale, he stood 
firm and collected among his old friends. 

“Yes, I have something to say. You will not be- 
lieve me, but I will speak for myself. All that they 
have sworn against me is true, and yet all that I have 
said is the truth also. I did come to the Bend with 
poor Isaac Shaw, for I loved the fellow, and in one 
week he would have been my gal’s husband. We 
came to get the money which Judge Church owed 
him. I found that man in the tavern.” Here the old 
man lifted his hand and pointed to William Wheeler. 
‘He had insulted my daughter—he had tried to carry 
her off by force. My blood boiled when I saw him. 
I had promised the poor gal here not to touch him, 
and yet I found it hard work to keep my fingers from 
his throat. This was the reason I wanted to get 
home—this was what I was saying to Shaw. 

‘We started home. The storm was awful—trees 
fell around us like grass before a scythe. It was 
terrible dark, but we kept together till a great oak 
was torn up and fell crash almost over us. Then I 
thought Shaw was knocked from his horse. I saw 
him on the ground, and—so help me God, I speak the 
truth !—for one moment it seemed to me as if another 
man was bending over him. I rode toward him, but 
the lightning went out, and, while I was calling to 
him, he rode up to my side. I had his hand in mine 
once. The lightning struck again and I saw his face, 
it was white as a corpse, and did not look natural, 
but the voice sounded like his, though it was smothered 
by the noisy wind. I left him at the door to put out 
the horses, and went into the cabin with the bag of 
money, for he put it in my hand as I gave up my 
bridle. The gal was right, my hand was wet with 
blood when I went in. I was not hurt—the blood 
was not mine. It might have been his. The God of 
heaven knows I did not shed it!” 

The prisoner sat down, but rose again in an instant. 

‘** Neighbors,” he said, stretching forth his hand to 
the jury, while his eye flashed and his stout form di- 
lated with intense feeling; ‘‘ neighbors, I have told 
you the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God.” 

He sat down amid the breathless crowd; no one 
spoke, no one moved, but a sound rung over them 
from the blacksmith’s anvil, clear and full, like the 
quick toll of a bell. All at once that ceased, and the 
silence was profound, It was broken at length by 
the blacksmith’s wife, who started up, and, forcing 
her way to the door, went out. When she came back 
her husband was with her. He made way for himself 
and wife up to the bar, and addressed the judge, who 
had just arisen to commence his charge to the jury. 

‘*T say, squire, supposing you give me a chance 
first,” said the smith, rolling down his sleeves; ‘I 
reckon as likely as not that I shall have a consider- 
able finger in this pie before it’s cooked.” 
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“Do you wish to give evidence? Do you know 
any thing about it?” inquired the judge, eagerly. 

“« Well, I should think it likely that I did, squire, so 
just give me the oath. But first bend down your 
head here.” : 

Tke judge bent his head while the smith whispered 
something in his ear. He then gave some directions 
to the constable in a low voice, and that dignitary 
moved round to the other side and took his station by 
the door. 

The oath was administered, and then the black- 
smith unrolled a dirty handkerchief which he carried 
under his arm, and took out a muddy boot, a horse- 
shoe, and a scrap of red silk. He had scarcely laid 
these things down before the judge when some con- 
fusion arose at the door. William Wheeler had at- 
tempted to pass out, and the constable was forcing 
him back again. In the struggle Wheeler’s face was 
turned to the crowd; it was ghastly and white, and 
when he raised his voice to expostulate, it was 
choked, and so husky that very few heard him. 

‘Order, order—keep still,” resounded through the 
crowd, and Wheeler, as if restored to some presence 
of mind, drew back to his old station. 

‘‘ Well,” said the blacksmith, “ I want to tell you 
how I came by these things, and get back tomy work 
again. Well, neighbors, you remember the night of 
the storm, some of you were in town, I shod your 
horses, and worked late to get through. Well, among 
the rest, Bill Wheeler, there, came, in a terrible 
hurry, and wanted a shoe put on that handsome black 
critter that heyides. The animal has a delicate hoof, 
so I was obliged to make nails on purpose for it— 
small nails, such as I never made for any other horse 
on earth. 

“Wheeler took the horse away just before the 
storm came on; he never took that trouble before, 
but yet I thought nothing about it till a good while 
after. I saw Hunt, there, and young Shaw ride 
away from the tavern, and just after that a man came 
prowling round the stoop and along the fence. Still, 
I did n’t think much about it, but after 1’d done work 
went home, feeling rather uneasy about a coal-pit 
that I had set to burning on some land of mine, down 
below the cross-roads. 

“JT got up in the morning, before daylight, and 
rode down to the coal-pit, expecting to find it blown 
into ten thousand pieces by the hurricane. The road 
was choked up with trees and brush, but I got along 
tolerably well till I came to the cross-roads, where I 
meant to cut through the woods. I found a tree 
choking it up, and was walking my horse round it, 
when what should I see but the body of a fan lying 
among the branches. It was Ike Shaw, as dead as a 
door-nail—at any rate I thought so then.” 

‘‘ Was he alive? Was he murdered? What did 
you do with him?” exclaimed several voices from 
the crowd. 

“Keep cool, neighbors, keep cool,” cried the 
smith; ‘there, you have nigh about set that poor gal 
into fits,” he continued, pointing to Hannah, who was 
bending toward him with clasped hands and a look 
of wild anxiety in her face, “I shauldn’t wonder now 





if she faints clear away when I tell you that the poor 
fellow was cold and stiff, with a knife-hole in his 
side, but yet there was a breath of life in him.” 

His predictions were right. Witha single gasp, 
Hannah fell across her father’s lap quite senseless, 
but every one present was so occupied with the wit- 
ness that she remained unnoticed. 

“T have powerful strong arms,” continued the 
blacksmith, extending his great hands, ‘‘so I took the 
poor fellow up and carried him down to the coal- 
cabin. There was a bunk full of straw in one end, 
and a spring of water close by. After I had worked 
over him awhile, he came toa little, and asked where 
I had found him. Of course, I was rather curious to 
know how he came to be bleeding in the brush. He 
seemed loth to tell, but at last owned that when he 
was riding with David Hunt through the storm, some 
one fell upon him in the dark, flung him from the 
horse, plunged a knife in his side, and left him sense- 
less on the ground. He suffered terribly, poor fellow, 
and the thought that Hunt had attempted his life 
seemed to hurt him worse than his wound. He 
begged me not to mention the matter, as he was de- 
termined not to prosecute the old man, and he feared 
that the affair could not be hushed up if people knew 
that he was wounded. It came hard for me to be- 
lieve that Hunt was a murderer and robber—I was in 
hopes that something would turn up to clear him, so 
I made up my mind to keep quiet. I doctored Shaw 
up as well as I could, and went home, promising to 
come back after dark with a wagon and take the 
poor fellow home with me. 

““When I came to the cross-roads again, on my 
way home, I searched about among the brush to see 
if I could find any thing. r here was a little hollow 
close by the road, and up one side saw that the sods 
were torn, as if a horse had lost his foothold and 
slipped down ; asassafras bush, close by, was broken, 
and one of its roots torn up, and right there, tangled 
with the root, I picked up a horse-shoe. I knew it 
in a minute, for the small nails had been torn from 
the hoof, but stuck in the shoe yet, and I declare for 
the first minute my heart flew into my mouth. Well, 
I searched round in hopes of finding something more, 
but this scrap of silk, with a bit of twine tied to it, 
was all that I could find. It did not seem of much 
consequence, but I brought it home with the horse- 
shoe. 

‘** As I came into town, Wheeler’s horse stood in a 
crook of the fence down in the judge’s house lot, so I 
just climbed the bars and examined his hoofs; the 
one that I had shod, the night before, was bare as 
my hand. By this time I was pretty well satisfied 
who was the murderer, but yet any other man might 
not have been as certain as I was. I went over to 
the tavern, and asked about Wheeler of the folks in 
the kitchen. They told me that he was sick in bed, 
and had been all night dying with the tooth-ache. 
Just then the hostler came down with Wheeler’s 
dandy boots in his hand; he had brushed one, when 
I happened to see something that made me anxious 
to get the dirty boot. The hostler went out a minute, 
and I snatched up the boot and made for home. 
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‘Well, squire, I took the horse and wagon and 
went after Shaw that night. My old woman, here, 
is a first-rate nurse, and he began to get better after 
awhile, but this minute he’s as weak as a baby, try- 
ing to sit up a little for the first time this very day. 
I never told him a word about Wheeler, nor any 
thing concerning the trial of Hunt, for he was so 
weak that it might have killed him. Besides that, I 
wanted to see what kind of a lawyer I should make. 
Now, squire,” continued the good blacksmith, ‘I’ve 
taken oath that this shoe is the one which I put on 
William Wheeler’s horse at eight o’clock the night 
of the storm, and that I found it just after daylight 
on the very spot where Isaac Shaw was stabbed. 
Now observe this boot; the clay upon it is red, such 
as can be found at no spot hereabouts, except just at 
the cross-roads. I took the boot with my own hands, 
and measured it by half a-dozen of the tracks left on 
the spot. They fitted it like a glove. Now, squire, 
here is the piece of silk; it seems to me that if you'll 
just examine the pattern closely, it looks very much 
like the silk handkerchief that Mr. William Wheeler, 
there, has got around his neck. He had on the same 
concern the night I shod his horse.” 

Every eye in the room was turned upon Wheeler, 
who cast a sharp glance behind him, and made an- 
other desperate effort to force his way through the 
door. By this time the crowd was in a state of wild 
commotion, those outside pressed up against the 
windows, eager to learn what was passing in the 
court-room, where the excitement was increasing 
every moment. 

“Off with his handkerchief, off with it!’ issued 
from various parts of the room. But Wheeler flung 
the officer back, and struggled desperately against 
their attempts to untie the square of crimson silk 
twisted carelessly around his neck, but it was secured 
at last and handed to the judge. The jury was 
crowded around the bar eagerly watching the judge 
as he unfolded the handkerchief. A corner was torn 
away, and the fragment produced by the blacksmith 
perfectly fitted the rent. Besides this, a pattern of 
black ran over the crimson ground-work which 
rendered the handkerchief somewhat peculiar, and 
this pattern was also in the fragment. The jury had 
scarcely satisfied itself of the fact when a portman- 
teau was brought into court, which an officer who 
had been sent to search Wheeler’s room had found 
under the bed. It was hastily unstrapped, and a hunt- 
ing frock drawn forth, torn and mouldy, but notwith- 
standing. this, traces of blood were found upon the 
shirt. When this object was held up before the jury 
the excitement became intense. Three or four men 
leaped through the window into the bar-room, pack- 
ing the crowd still more closely together. The hall 
was filled with stern, eager faces, pressing forward 
to the door, and men stood so thickly together that 
lights had to be passed from hand to hand overhead, 
as those who carried them found it impossible to 
force a passage into the court-room. 

‘‘ Make room, make room, I tell you,” cried a fe- 
male voice from the crowd; “she will be stifled 
here,” and, with her arm flung round the drooping 





form of Hannah Hunt, the blacksmith’s wife forced a 
passage for the poor girl where half a dozen men 
would have failed. Wherever her immense nava- 
rino rose upon the crowd men fell back, and made 
way for her where no room seemed to exist. As she 
passed through the door, Wheeler darted forward 
and in a moment would have been safe in the dense 
mass of human beings that filled the darkened hall. 
But Johnson saw the movement just in time, and 
flung him back against the bar. 

“He is trying to escape—he will get clear,” cried 
a voice from the window. The cry was followed 
by a moment of comparative silence; men bent their 
faces together and whispered in groups, while the 
crowd outside uttered words that made the judge turn 
pale. The accused man heard them also, and, 
springing over the bar, drew his knife and called 
upon the judge to protect him, in a voice of sharp 
agony that rang over the throng like the cry of a 
hunted animal. His cap was off, his throat was 
bare, and the breath as it panted through seemed 
choking him. His face and hands were deathly 
white, but a spot of scarlet burned, like a live coal, 
in either cheek, and specks of foam flew from his 
mouth. The sight of a knife, drawn in their midst, 
exasperated the crowd, and, when the desperate man 
leaped over the bar, with the weapon gleaming in 
his hand, many thought that he was about to attack 
the judge. Those in front were pushed up against 
the bar till the railing cracked beneath the sudden 
pressure. Half a dozen hands were outstretched to 
pull the man away, but he drew back of the judge, 
and made an insane effort to intimidate them with 
his knife. 

‘* Ha, I know him now that his face is like ashes 
and his eyes burning so,” cried the Mississippi boat- 
man, springing up to a bench. ‘‘He was among 
them at Vicksburg—a blackleg—a gambler—the 


worst of all that infernal gang which I told you about : 


the other night. I saw him with a knife in his hand 
there, looking just as he does now. The rope was 
a’most round his neck, but he stabbed the man who 
held him and got away. They hung his mates, but 
he escaped—he will escape now.” 

The object which had possessed the crowd, up to 
this moment, had only been a vague determination to 
secure the accused man and lodge him in some place 
of confinement. The people were greatly excited ; 
their sense of justice had been outraged, an honest 
and innocent neighbor had been hunted within a step 
of the gallows, before their eyes, by the wicked man 
who stood armed and menacing them in the very bar 
of justice. All the elements which lead to violence 
were aroused in their hearts ; still the wretched man 
might have been safe but for this speech of the rough 
boatman, and his words concentrated the wild pas- 
sions already fermented into a stern resolve. There 
was no shout, the tumult grew less than it had been, 
men turned their fierce eyes to each other, and a 
hoarse whisper ran through the crowd— 

‘‘He escaped the mob then. He will escape the 
law now.” 

These were the words that went hissing from lip 
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to lip through the room, out from the open windows 
and along the street. 

Still there was no tumult, but the crowd closed 
slowly up—up till the bar gave way. A sea of eyes— 
dark, fierce, terrible eyes—met the wretched man 
every where; they glared on him from beneath the 
light, they glared on him through the dark windows, 
and far down a vista in the hall. He dropped his 
knife, his limbs gave way, and, like a branch lopped 
suddenly from an oak, he sunk down behind the 
judge, who spread forth his arms and strove to pro- 
tect him. It was in vain—all in vain! The good 
judge pushed some of the foremost back, he besought 
them to respect the laws, he shouted to those in the 
street, entreating them to come up and save their 
neighbors from a great crime. But still they closed 
in around him, stern, silent, and fierce, with a thirst 
for blood which no heart present had ever felt till 
then. They tore the miserable wretch out from be- 
- hind his protector. They passed him, on a bridge of 
uplifted hands, to the window, and so out into the 
open street. 

The blacksmith had returned to his work, and the 
blaze of his forge reddened over the fierce crowd, as 
it fell in toward his shop and formed a wall of hu- 
man beings before it. 

“The handkerchief! The handkerchief!” passed 
from mouth to mouth. Instantly a mass of crimson 
silk was disentangled from some fragments of the 
bar, and tossed over the crowd. The red light shone 
through it as it rose and fell, anda hoarse cry fol- 
lowed its progress. 

Oh, the next scene was horrible—I cannot de- 
scribe it! ‘ : . : . : : ‘ 

When David Hunt recovered from the stupor 
which had fallen upon him with a conviction that his 
innocence could no longer be doubted, he was sitting 


in the midst of the court-room perfectly alone. A 
noise, a strange, murmuring noise, came surging in 
through the windows. He arose and staggered a few 
paces forward, wondering what had become of his 
child. A crowd of human beings blocked up the 
street, dark as death, close to him, but lighted up, on 
the opposite side, by a fierce, ruddy glare. It fell on 
a platform of stern faces, uplifted, with a sort of 
savage awe, toward a human form swinging from a 
post directly before the huge opening cut through the 
blacksmith-shop instead of a: window. Hunt cast one 
look toward the form, framed, as it were, in the rude 
opening ona back ground of fire. He recognized 


t * ° . 
his enemy, shrunk back, with a groan, and, covering 


his face with both hands, shuddered from head to foot. 

But let us turn to a scene less terrible! The first 
words of Hannah, on reviving, were to ask for her 
father. He was beside her, safe and free, but still 
visibly affected by the dreadful event of the day. The 
thoughts of both turned to Shaw, and the inquiry for 
him came from the lips of each simultaneously. 
” Though still weak, he and Hannah bore the interview 
better than could be expected. No pen, however, 
can adequately describe the emotions of the poor girl 
—they were a strange mixture of joy and gratitude, 
of horror and dread. The lovers were soon left to 
themselves, for a dozen neighbors were waiting to 
press the hard hand of David Hunt, and among them 
Judge Church was the foremost. 

There is another clearing now in the forest, im- 
mediately adjoining that of David Hunt; but the old 
cabin, with some additions, answers for the home of 
the young couple as, well as for that of the father. 
An air of comfort, and even of comparative elegance, 
marks the spot; and, perhaps, there is not, west of 





the broad Alleghanies, so happy a household. 
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A BAND of hunters were we. All day long 
Our feet had trailed the woods. The panther fierce, 
The snorting bear, the cowering wolf, and deer, 
Swift as our balls, had fallen, as craeked the shots 
Of our slim, deadly rifles. Sunset now 
Was brightening the leaf-seas that swept all round, 
As with a glory. Ina lovely spot, 
A little hollow glade, we checked our steps. 
Tempting it was, in pleasant grass snowed o'er 
With the white forest-clover. Scattered round 
Were long, low, narrow mounds. Upon our brows 
The delicate south wind broke, then melted smooth 
Over each limb in balm. The western sky 
Was made one glow with the descending sun, 
Which, mid the mantling leaves and crowded trunks, 
Showered light in brilliant patches. The lone spot 
Was steeped in shade and coolness. From the stream 
The low song of the ripples, as they purled 
Over some knotted root, with now and then 


The twitter of the snipe, sweet filled the air. 

A sandy pathway, kindled rich and warm 

By a slant beam, sloped downward to the lymph, 
Through the thick alders. As the grateful wind 
Poured its moist sweetness 0’er our strengthening frames, 
We roused our camp-fire. From the bended boughs 
We hung our spoil ; whilst on the ruddy coals 

The broiling deer-fiesh told of coming cheer. 

Loud was the talk and high the boast, and wide 

The frequent song re-echoed, for the band 

Though rude felt kindly. <A gray light was spread 
Across the hollow, but the tree-tops round 

Cut sharp on mellow brightness. Deepest gold 
Melting to rich transparent pearl, proclaimed 
Where the blue-bosomed sun had disappeared. 
Within the clefts of bushes, and beneath 

The thickets, raven darkness frowned, but still 

The leaves upon the edges of the trees 

Preserved their shapes. 
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Our hunter cheer was past. 
A glimmering dimness thickened in the air, 
Until the leaves were blended each ii: each. 
The lurking darkness widened till it veiled 
Thicket and bush. The neighboring throng of trunks 
Retired within the gloom that hid the depths 
Of the thick forest, till the brush of Night 
Had shaded in each object. Still a hue 
Of brightness lingered round the tracery 
Of the tree-summits, where a few white stars 
Were deepening; whilst within the broad rich west 
One orb—night’s first—was beating like a pulse, 
Splendid and large. The fire, supplied, burned clear, 
Bronzing the dark, deep umbrage of the pine, 
Spattering the thickets with great crimson blots, 
And streaking, as with streams of blood, the sward. 
So clear the ruddy gloss just round the fire, 
The grass-b!ades twinkled, and the clover-tufts 
Flashed out like silver spangles. In the depths 
Of the black forests, where the gleams reached not, 
The fire-flies sparkled, while within the nooks 
Some showed a steady glaring, like fierce eyes. 

As the band sat around the camp-fire’s glow, 

The jest and song flew quickly; legends strange— 
And stories of the woods—old daring feats— 
Dangers escaped, and panther-fights—passed round 
From lip to lip, till one old hunter, strong 

And vigorous, though his form was gaunt and bent, 
Glanced on the narrow mounds where flecks of gold 
Had late been quivering, and with sorrowing voice 
Told the dark, bloody legend of the spot. 

‘The hunters had been out, as we this day, 
Beating the Willewemoc’s woods, which then 
Were far more lonely, wild and dark than now. 

Our village was a straggling hamlet, girt 

With slanting palisades. As sunset glowed, 

Our footsteps lit upon this self-same spot. 

We halted. The melodious stream its gifts 

Gave to our tongues. The golden-tinted woods 

Laid on our brows their shadows, and the grass 
Spread to our limbs its velvet. Song and tale, 

As now, went round the group. High flashed our fire, 
And the dark boughs blushed brightly in its glare. 
Round the clear blaze the hunters stretched their frames, 
Grasping their rifles. Oue—myself—was placed 

As sentry to protect their helplessness. 

The frog piped shrill its music, and the owl 

Vied with the whip-po-wil—all else was still. 
Another hour, the fire had cowered beneath, 
Crouching and springing fitfully, and then 

Licking up the ashes. On,my eyelids weighed 





Sleep heavily, like lead, whilst now and then 

My brain would whirl in brief forgetfulness. 

Hark! a twig snapped—hush! silence fell again, 

?T was but a squirrel. Ha! from out the woods 

Was not the blackness crawling in dim shapes 

Near us? No, no, ’t was but the glimmer of sleep 

Within my fluttering eyelids. Still I heard 

Each sylvan sound proclaiming peace and rest— 

The owl-hoot, cricket-chirp, and sorrowing plaint 

Of the lone whip-po-wil, whilst myriad frogs 

Rang out their silver chiming. Down I sunk. 

A burst of shrieks. The fire leaped brightly up. 

Hatchets were flashing, wild forms leaping round, 

And limbs quick tossing in death-agonies. 

I started, but a knee was on my breast; 

A fierce red eye met mine, and gnashing teeth, 

Whence the hot breath came hissing, and as pealed 

Shrill, horrid whoops upon my shrinking ears, 

I felt the hatchet sink within my side: 

The sharp cold knife swift glided round my brows, 

My hair was clutched, and then with keenest pangs 

The scalp was wrenched away; my sight grew black. 

I woke to consciousness; my tortured head 

Lay on a human breast; a human eye 

Looked pitying on me. Soon the features broke 

Upon my swimming memory; *t was the scout 

Of the near village, whose kind hand was now 

Sprinkling the stream’s cool silver on my face, 

Whilst round me many an anxious neighbor stood. 

The morning sun had painted with its light 

Palisades, roofs and blockhouse, but the forms 

Of the expected hunters darkened not 

The sunbeam slanting in the portal blazed, 

By which the clearing-pathway struck the woods. 

The gaze was ceaseless through the picket-loops, 

But still the hunters came not. Noon reeled red 

Upon the summits of the distant pines, 

And edged the portal with a rim of shade, 

Still they were absent. Downward sloped the sun; 

The portal blackened; yet they came not thence, 

At length a group with fear-winged footsteps sought 

The lost, and found them. Scalped, in jellied gore, 

The hunters lay, stone-dead. A movement slight 

Told that I lived. The scout bound up my head, 

Mangled and gashed; and whilst these graves, round 
which 

The fire-flies ope and shut their gold-green lamps, 

Were hollowed for my comrades, I was borne 

To my low cabin by the blockhouse-knoll, 

Where with grim death I fought a weary time, 

But rose to vigorous strength and life at last.’ 





THE GULTAR. 





BY ALEX. A. IRVINE. 





Ou! for the land of the Moors, 
The home of the light guitar, 
Where the eyes of the Spanish maids 
Are bright as the ev’ning star— 
Where the loyer’s whispered word 
Keeps time to the minstrel’s lay, 
And the castanet is heard 
As it rings o’er the hills away! 


18* 


I dream :—I am back in Spain, 

And I see two sisters fair, 
With their dark mantillas flung 

Like a cloud on their raven hair: 
One sings to her soft guitar, 

With the voice of a plaining dove— 
I wake ;—and, alas! afar 

Is the land of the girl I love. 
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Walter nor myself felt very hospitable. 


COUSIN 


(BELL'S: Vial. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Ir was a great event—that of my cousin’s first visit 
to us in the country. Now, we begged of the clouds 
to be propitious, and now, we flew to make the house 
appear so, till every article of furniture had been 
arranged and re-arranged at least a half a dozen 
times; though we were assured by certain older and 
wiser individuals that it had gained nothing by the 
changes. Cousin Walter, a curly-headed, laughing- 
eyed junior, had come home to spend the summer 
vacation with us, and, if truth must be told, neither 
We had 
lived a whole year in the anticipation of this visit; 
and now to have our plans spoiled by the whimseys 
of a city belle! Walter hesitated not to declare that 
it was too bad, and, of course, he could hold no 
opinion to which I would not accede, when I had 
not seen him before fora whole year. It will do to 
contradict those we meet every day, but living twelve 
long months in two—ah! we must be in a hurry then 
to act out half the love that is in the heart! And 
Walter and myself were very loving cousins, for we 
had been rocked in the same cradle, (I a few years 
later, true, and sometimes by his own chubby little 
hand,) and had eaten bread and milk from the same 
porringer; aye, and been tied up by the same string, 
when we ran away together to play upon the shaded 
verge of the mill-pond, as if to test the truth of the 
oft repeated prophecy, that we should surely be 
drowned. We were deep in each other’s confi- 
dences, too. I knew every little miss for a dozen 
miles around that Walter thought pretty, and, as in 
duty bound, I thought them all pretty too. I knew, 
moreover, what my father never dreamed of, that 
Walter had no liking for the science of jurisprudence 
to which he was destined, and had other and very 
mysterious views for himself, of which even I could 
only obtain an inkling. Then Walter knew exactly 
the number and condition of my pretty frocks, and 
always assisted in wheedling my mother into the 
purchase of a new one. He knew too thatI did not 
like James Brown, and thought his velvet cap very 
ugly ; and that I did like Charley Hill, velvet cap and 
all, though the head-coverings in question were as 
like as two peas. But notwithstanding this general 
knowledge of each other’s views, we had at least a 
dozen profound secrets to whisper every day, until 
Walter was sent away to college. And is it to be 


supposed that after an absence of thrée years Walter | 


would grow dignified, and I reserved and prudish? 
Ah, no! not we! We met with hearty kisses, and 
strolled, arm in arm, all. over the fields and woods, 
and sat down together under the old trees, or in the 
portico, at evening, and were just as confidential as 
ever. But to havea third in our conferences, and 
she a city lady, in all probability as full of provok- 





ingly nice notions as an egg is of meat! Oh! it was 
too bad! But then she was coming per invitation 
from my father, and must, of course, be duly enter- 
tained. However, Walter and I set apart two good 
hours that we fairly concluded might be exclusively 
our own; one, the first after sunrise in the morning, 
which our guest would of course waste in sleep; and 
the other, immediately following dinner, when she 
was taking her afternoon’s siesta. Walter’s fine saddle- 
horse had been taken from the plough a full week 
before his arrival; and my pretty Zikka (a perver- 
sion of Zeke, I suppose,) was certainly born for a 
lady’s sitting. Oh! what delightful times we might 
have had galloping away, side by side! But the arri- 
val of my city cousin would spoil all, for there was 
not another side-saddle in the neighborhood, and not 
a horse, save the halt and the aged, that a lady could 
mount with safety. So there was another pleasure 
to be sacrificed! But Walter and I resolved to bear 
it like two martyrs, and bear it we did. 

On the day of ’Bel. Forester’s arrival, after I had 
slipped two or three more choice buds among the 
fresh flowers in her room, looped anew the muslin 
curtains, and given the last touch to all the little 
paraphernalia of the dressing-table ; Walter harnessed 
his own horse, and assisted me into a nice little buggy, 
and off we drove in search of my dreaded cousin. 
To be sure we did not know her, but we resolved to 
step up to the first cold, formal miss, with a languid 
step, drooping shoulders, and a would-be pretty lisp, 
and hail her as Miss Isabella Forester. We were 
obliged to wait full ten minutes for the arrival of the 
cars; and Cousin Walter and I spent this time in 
rallying each other out of our sheepishness, and 
wondering if our expected guest would really be 
pleased with any of the thousand plans that we had 
arranged for her benefit. At last there was a sudden 
tinkling of a bell, a rumbling, puffing,—whish! fiz! 
’sh! ’sh! ’sh! and a furious, crazy monster of a run- 
away /Etna whisked past us, and came to a stand 
still. My heart was in my mouth, and Walter’s 
might have been in his eyes, for aught that I know, 
for the big orbs became suddenly very prominent. 

** Stay here, Fanny,” he whispered, “‘and I will 
go out in search of the lady.” 

Walter stepped forth, and I seated myself ina 
position to watch his movements. He walked about 
a little, and seemed to be making inquiries while the 
long train was disgorging its contents; but of the crowds 
of finery that streamed forth upon the pavement, 
none seemed to. belong to my cousin. There was a 
lady approaching thirty that corresponded with our 
notions very well, but we had been told that ’Bel. 
Forester was only sixteen. There was a pretty dam- 
sel of sixteen, but she was carefully attended by a 
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gentleman somewhat advanced; and there was a 
sad-looking young lady, in black, alone, to whom 
‘Walter’s hand was extended involuntarily in lieu of 
the clumsy collector’s; but this could not be Cousin 
"Bel. I knew that Walter must be sorry that it 
was not, for she smiled her thanks very sweetly. At 
length I began to feel relieved, thinking that we 
might ride back alone, as we came, when the bright 
vision of a gay face appeared for a moment at a 
window, then a tall graceful figure bent from the door- 
way, and while one small, gloved hand was extended, 
and the daintiest little foot in the world was balane- 
ing hesitatingly just below the hem of her traveling- 
dress, the lady asked, “ Has no one inquired for Miss 
Forester?” Walter sprang forward, and assisted 
her descent with both hands, and I—I did not wait 
for an introduction, I can assure you. Blessings on 
Cousin ’Bel.! how we all loved her at first sight! 
The bright lady improved the few moments that 
Walter was gone to give orders concerning her bag- 
gage, in making herself acquainted with his history ; 
and I treasured as many as a dozen fine compliments 
that I fully resolved to repeat to him at the earliest 
opportunity. The close proximity of three in a 
buggy (hast ever tried it, reader?) is a great enemy 
to any thing like distance of manner or feeling, and, 
before we reached home, we were all on just the 
happiest footing in the world. A stranger would 
have thought we had known each other for a life- 
time. 

There was a crowd of little folks, headed by my 
father and mother, awaiting us on the portico, and 
Cousin ’Bel. was passed from one to another with 
such caresses and words of welcome as are seldom 
showered upon a stranger, and then borne away upon 
my father’s arm to the parlor. One brought the 
stuffed rocking-chair, another untied the bonnet, a 
third removed the hot, dusty shoes, while mamma 
stood smilingly by, and little Bessie ran to the kitchen 
to order a cup of nice tea immediately. But ’Bel. 
declared she was not in the least fatigued, and, hold- 
ing her wealth of black ringlets, that had broken 
away from the prisoning bodkin, in one hand, she 
tripped from window to window, exclaiming at the 
fine views; then turned to smother the little rogue 
following her with kisses, wondering, meanwhile, 
that she had never known her dear, dear cousins be- 
fore, and declaring that the country was a perfect 
paradise, and she should never weary of its enchant- 
ments. In less than an hour Cousin ’Bel. had donned 
a strong muslin dress, and a simple straw hat, and 

ve were out in the fresh fields together, Walter 
leading the way, lowering the fences where they 
could be lowered, and where they could not, laughing 
gaily to see Bel. spring over them like a young colt, 
scarcely touching his extended hand. We seemed 
to have taken a new lease of our runaway years, 
and to feast upon the beauties of field and woodland 
for the first time that day ; such a renewing influence 
has sympathy. Cousin ’Bel. was constantly startling 
us with a joyous cry at what was familiar to us; and 
she would kneel to smell the rich turf, and wallow 
about in the delicious clover, just as we had done in 





years gone by, and she would hush us at every gush 
of melody from our choir of woodland vocalists, and 
ask the name of every little winged thing that flitted 
by; and point away to the hills, marking, with joyful 
surprise, the warm light bursting from a cloud, and 
bathing the green turf, then the coming shadow 
hovering for a moment on its verge, and finally set- 
tling down, rich, dark, and hazy, with here and there 
asmall flake of gold upon it; and then she would 
dance off after a bee, or butterfly, or a fragment of 
floating thistle-down, till we were inclined to turn 
from all wild and gladsome things to Cousin ’Bel., as 
the wildest and gladsomest of the whole. For a day 
or two, never was there a happier trio than my two 
cousins and myself. Walking, walking, walking 
constantly! There was every thing to see, and we 
really began to fear the summer would not be long 
enough for our purpose of showing off its beauties. 
Rainy days, too, would come; but it was no punish- 
mént to be confined within doors with such a joy- 
born spirit as Cousin ’Bel’s. Then it gave Walter a 
fine opportunity to display the tone and compass of 
a rich, manly voice, and make known his taste in 
the choice of fine passages, which, I now began to 
suspect, were selected with reference to another ear 
than mine. We had formerly read from the same 
page, for the sake of convenience, with an arm 
around my waist. That last familiarity had, of 
course, been abandoned on the arrival of a visiter, 
but I did think Cousin Walter might favor me with a 
glance once in awhile. Sometimes I had a great 
mind to show him that an old friend was not to be so 
neglected for a new face, but then he did no worse 
than the rest. We all neglected each other for ’Bel. 
It seemed her due. 

There had been a shower early in the morning, 
but the sun came out laughingly, and looked down 
upon the dripping trees and jeweled shrubbery, pledg- 
ing to the earth a glorious day. Freshly swept the 
sweet-scented wind upward, after stooping mo- 
mentarily to the flowers and grass-blades; and a 
wild, joy-maddened burst of mingled melodies went 
up from the woodland, as a crowd of young birds 
started from their coverts and winged their way 
heaven-ward. It was a cool, delicious hour, and I 
went in search of Cousin ’Bel., to inquire how it 
should be spent. She was not to be found, and, 
furthermore, I discovered that Walter was missing, 
too. Leaning from the window, I marked foot-prints 
on the wet grass, and followed to the garden. There 
were low, confidential voices among the shrubbery, 
and I hesitated to advance ; but, standing on tip-toe, 
I managed to peep through a clump of gooseberry 
bushes, and there saw—what think you? Why, 
Walter had brought me home a choice, beautiful rose- 
bush, and he had been extremely eloquent in his 
praises of the magnificent flower. There came but 
one bud upon it, and we had both of us watched its 
daily growth with intense interest, and now what 
should Walter be doing but bending that stem as 
rudely as though it had been the commonest flower 
in the world. I bit my lips severely, and filled my 
hands with prickles in my efforts to keep still, for 
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each moment I expected to see my darling, carefully 
watched rose-bud, sent like a worthless pebble to the 
ground. But no such thing. Walter knew well 
enough what he was about. 

“Oh! whatan exquisite bud!” silenced his evident 
scruples ; and, before I could have interfered if I had 
attempted it, the rich, creamy-white of the bursting 
blossom was mingling with the glossy sable that 
shaded the brow of Cousin ’Bel. Walter’s hand was 
a little tremulous (well it might be, thieving member 
that it was!) as he fastened the pretty gift, and ’Bel’s 
face crimsoned—with honest indignation at the 
shameless robbery, no doubt. 

‘So ho!” muttered I, as I gathered up my dress in 
my hand, to prevent its rustling, and stole noiselessly 
back to the house; ‘so ho! Mr. Walter! our con- 
fidential days are over, eh!” 

I could not keep back one little tear, just one, pre- 


_ eeded and followed up by smiles, for I felt as though 


Walter had ill-treated me—and ’Bel., too; and yet I 
could not, for the life of me, have told any one in 
what particular respect I conceived myself injured. 
I did ask myself once or twice what right I had to 
their secrets, and though it was not an easy question 
to answer, the sense of injury still remained. My 
two cousins seemed to be so well entertained that 
my efforts were quite out of the question; and so I 
drew on my sleeved apron and tied my little morning 
cap closely under the chin, fully resolved to delight 
my mother with the display of certain domestic 
qualities more homely than useless. Fifteen minutes 
by the clock had gone by (for I was uneasy enough 
to mark well their flight,) when Cousin Walter came 
into the kitchen with any thing but his usual manly 
air; and really I began to think he felt his sin in the 
affair of the rose quite deeply enough. He seemed 
hesitating how to broach some difficult subject, and I 
had a great mind to begin myself and tell him that it 
was no matter at all, and even to withhold my chid- 
ing for not having been duly informed that he was 
falling in love with Cousin ’Bel. But suddenly he 
found words. 

** You are engaged, Fanny ?” 

** Not particularly, if I am wanted elsewhere.” 

Walter stammered forth something that I did not 
quite understand, and looked earnestly out of the 
window. 

“You know, Walter, that I shall not allow any 
thing to take me from you and Bel.” 

This remark was made just as my cousin was turn- 
ing to me again, and he drew back disconcerted, 
while I, not quite interpreting his confusion, and yet 
judging that I had a clue to it, proceeded very coolly 
to wipe off a row of glass tumblers and arrange them 
on the waiter. Walter looked at me as though he 
would say something could he but receive a single 
glance of encouragement or even intelligence, then 
turned to the window, fidgeted with the tassel of his 
cap, and finally, with a peculiarly hesitating, hitching 
sort of step, proceeded irresolutely to the door. I 
waited till he was within a step of the threshhold, 
and then, with a light laugh, sprang before him, put- 
ting both hands in his— 





‘* Speak out, Walter—what is it ?” 

** Confound it, Fan. ! nothing worth choking about. 
But it is a glorious day for a gallop on horseback, and 
you know yours is the only decent beast for a lady 
in all the country round.” 

‘And so you want me to ride with you? I shall 
be extremely happy to accommodate you, cousin.” 

Oh! how Walter’s astonished eyes stared at such 
a display of obtuseness. 

‘Cousin Bel. will find no difficulty in amusing 
herself for just the little time we shall be gone, and 
then—” 

Walter, with a very preposterous laugh, seized my 
shoulders and shook them heartily, then, joining the 
hands that were trying with all their might to push 
his away, he gave them at least a half dozen kisses; 
and, with a confused melange, in which the words 
‘*‘ mischievous,” ‘‘ sweet,” ‘‘ ingenious,” ‘‘ naughty,” 
were quite conspicuous, he gave the shoulders another 
shake, and dragged poor Fanny Forester very rudely 
after him out of the room. 

In a little while we were all on the portico to see 
Cousin ’Bel. mounted on Zikka, and beautiful indeed 
was she, with her queenly figure and animated face. 
Even my heart swelled with pride to see my pretty 
palfrey so highly honored. And Walter Sleighton! 
Oh! there was a world of eloquent meaning in his 
large, dark eyes; and right gallantly did he vault into 
the saddle, and proudly curve his strong arm to draw 
in the rein, and keep the spirited animal from shooting 
past its lighter companion. 

A low word was spoken, a nod or two and a pro- 
fusion of smiles flung back to the admiring group on 
the portico, and away flew the happy equestrians, 
almost with the speed of the wind. From that morn- 
ing Zikka’s services were put in requisition every 
day: and, as I had somehow taken a sudden dislike 
for riding, it soon became quite unnecessary to con- 
sult me about the matter at all. Indeed, if truth must 
be told, poor Fanny Forester became, by slow de- 
grees, a very unimportant personage, slipping about 
quietly, and for the most part unobserved; now filling 
up an embarrasing pause in conversation ; now ab- 
senting herself at a critical moment when her wo- 
man’s wit taught her she was de trop; sometimes 
making a third in the duggy, and usually, though at a 
respectful distance, in the walk; always blind, deaf, 
and dumb, when these qualitiés could seem to be de- 
sirable, and yet not a little piqued by her friends’ 
provoking lack of confidence. To “play third fiddle,” 
and then be deprived of even the crumbs from the 
table! it was too bad! It was no difficult part, how- 
ever, as far as execution was concerned, for neither 
Walter nor ’Bel. were very sharp-sighted to others’ 
actions. But there were some half dozen curious, 
quizzing, mischievous children, belonging to our 
establishment, that were not quite so considerate, 
and they had the honor of getting up several embar- 
rassing scenes. . Still, neither of my cousins thought 
proper to entrust me with any confidential communi- 
cations ; and so week after week passed by until the 
vacation had ended, and Walter was obliged, though 
reluctantly, to prepare for his return. 
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After assisting my mother in putting Walter’s 
wardrobe in order, and watching him and ’Bel. till 
they disappeared alone among the shadows of the 
trees, I went up again to my cousin’s room to see 
that his books and writing materials were all packed. 
The room was in confusion, and, among the light 
lumber that strewed the carpet, my attention was 
particularly attracted by several loose strips of very 
fine paper, and I had the curiosity to pick them up. 
On one was written, very carefully, ‘“‘ My dear Miss 
Forester,” on another, ‘ Dear Isabella,” and another 
address was familiarized into ‘‘ Charming ’Bel.,’’ but 
the writer had evidently been puzzled for words to 
follow. Cousin Walter had found it no easy matter 


_to indite a lover’s epistle! After enjoying these tell- 


tale scraps to my heart’s content, I proceeded to the 
table, where, lo! I stumbled on just the neatest little 
parcel that ever was folded, measured, I was sure, 
by line and plummet, and addressed ‘ Miss Isabella 
Forester.” So here was the mystery of the note 
writing all explained. But what cou/d be in that 
snowy envelope? It looked like a book, it felt like 
one; but Walter, bold, frank, merry-hearted Cousin 
Walter would never be so sentimental. No! it was 
doubtless something else, but what? Ah! there was 
a whet-stone for curiosity! How my fingers sidled 
toward the knot, and how I felt the pupils of my 
eyes dilating at the thought that nothing but a thin 
fold of paper lay between me and the mystery of a 
genuine love-token! But I resisted the temptation, 
much as the effort cost, and put back the little 
package on the table? As I did so I was startled by 
the sound of a footsetp, and, on turning round, sud- 
denly encountered my Cousin Walter. 

“**My dear Miss Forester!’ ‘Dear Isabella!’ 
‘ Charming ’Bel.,’” repeated I, with provoking volu- 
bility, and then pointed to the little package inquir- 
ingly. Walter blushed to the roots of his hair, and 
looked very foolish. 

** Now you shall tell me all about it, Walter—how 
you argued the case, what she said, and when you are 
to speak to Uncle Forester. 

‘Nonsense, Fan! hush! You are wrong, all 
wrong!” 

** And you are quite indifferent to Cousin ’Bel., eh? 
and she to you?—and these stealthy meetings mean 
nothing ?” 

‘You and I have been together so fifty times, 
Fanny.” 

* Aye, because we are cousins—more, brother and 
sister. But keep your own counsel, Walter, if you 
will,” and throwing down the package, and muster- 
ing as much of an air of offended dignity as I could 
conveniently assume, I passed on to the door. 

“Stop, Fanny !” and Walter drew my arm within 
his; ‘‘ you shall not be angry with me after—after 
all you have done. But in truth I have nothing to 
tell. I have never said a word to your cousin that 
you, that all might not hear—there are reasons why I 
should not. We are both young, and I—” an expres- 
sion of deep pain flashed across the countenance of 
Cousin Walter, and he bent his forehead for a moment 
upon his doubled hand; “‘ and I am poor, Fanny !” 





“Poor!” I exclaimed, with the most innocent 
wonder. 

“Aye! poor, Fanny !—owing my bread to your 
father’s bounty, and he is not rich, you know, my 
dear. It would be villanous in me to try to engage 
the affections of Isabella Forester under such cir- 
cumstances, and yet I am sure she knows I love 
her.” 

‘* But you are sure of nothing with regard to her ?”’ 
I remarked, with assumed coldness. 

“Do you think so, Fanny? Do you think her 
altogether indifferent ?” 

‘‘She has been accustomed to admiration ever 
since she knew what it meant.” 

“ True, true !” 

“* And will be a great belle next winter.” 

“Aye, and forget me, Fanny; it is but right and 
natural.” 

**Tt seems she has but a glance or two to forget.” 

** What would you have me do ?” 

‘In truth, Walter, I am not a very sage adviser, 
and perhaps shall, girl-like, speak more from the 
heart than head; but of one thing I am sure, if "Bel. 
Forester had a brother he would be demanding your 
intentions.” 

**Oh! it would be wrong—” 

** If there is wrong, Walter, it has been committed 
already.” 

Cousin Walter looked troubled, and thereupon en- 
sued one of those long, confidential communings that 
*Bel’s coming so entirely interrupted. It ended in 
unfolding the little package, though Walter blushed 
as though he had been detected ina crime. He had 
reason to blush. A full-grown boy of nineteen 
making a present of a copy of Lalla Rookh, and pen- 
cil-marked, too! Yes, as I live, along a certain fine 
stanza commencing, 


“ There ’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told,’? 


there was a line drawn quite distinctly. Oh! how 
closely I held my fingers over my lips to prevent the 
laugh; but it wold burst forth, and though Cousin 
Walter looked exceedingly mortified, he could but 
join it. 

I fancied that the country grew rather dull to ’Bel. 
after Walter left us, and she had really acquired quite 
a tinge of sentimentality when she was taken home. 
She has since become a very great belle, as I ex- 
pected, does not like to talk of her visit to the country, 
and is very impatient if I chance to mention to her 
the name of Cousin Walter. She may have for- 
gotten him. I know not, but I do know that when 
she opened a little cabinet the other day, containing 
a few precious keepsakes, I discovered a pretty 
volume with an embossed morocco cover, that I had 
seen before. On taking it up it opened of itself, and 
my eyes fell upon the words, 


“‘There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told,” 


for the pressed rémains of my poor rose-bud lay care- 
fully treasured between the leaves. 

Cousin Walter is to be admitted next winter, and 
then—ahem ! 
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CHAPTER I. 


My beauty! sing to me and make me glad! 
Thy sweet words drop upon the ear as soft 
As rose-leaves on a well.— Festus. 


On a low stool at the feet of the Count de Courcy 
sat his bride, the youthful Lady Loyaline. One delicate, 
dimpled hand hovered over the strings of her lute, 


_ like a snowy bird, about to take wing with a burst of 


melody. The other she was playfully trying to re- 
lease from the clasp of his. At last, she desisted 
from the attempt, and said, as she gazed up into his 
proud “ unfathomable eyes” — 

“Dear De Courcy! how shall I thank you for this 
beautiful gift? How shall I prove to you my love, 
my gratitude, for all your generous devotion to my 
wishes ?” 

Loyaline was startled by the sudden light that 
dawned in those deep eyes; but it passed away and 
left them calmer, and prouder than before, and there 
was a touch of sadness in the tone of his reply— 

** Sing to me, sweet, and thank me so!” 

Loyaline sighed as she tuned the lute. It was ever 
thus when she alluded to her love. His face would 
lighten like a tempest-cloud, and then grow dark and 
still again, as if the fire of hope and joy were sud- 
denly kindled in his soul to be as suddenly extin- 
guished. .What could it mean? Did he doubt her 
affection? A tear fell upon the lute, and she said, ‘I 
will sing 

THE LADY’S LAY.” 
The deepest wrong that thou couldst do, 
Is thus to doubt my love for thee, 
For questioning that thou question’st too, 
My truth, my pride, my purity. 
°T were worse than falsehood thus to meet 
Thy least caress, thy lightest smile, 
Nor feel my heart exulting beat 
With sweet, impassioned joy the while. 
The deepest wrong that thou couldst do, 
Is thus to doubt my faith professed ; 
How should J, love, be less than true, 
When thou art noblest, bravest, best? 


The tones of the Lady Loyaline’s voice were sweet 
and clear, yet so low, so daintily delicate, that the 
heart caught them rather than the ear. De Courcy 
felt his soul soften beneath those pleading accents, 
and his eyes, as he gazed upon her, were filled with 
unutterable love and sorrow. 

How beautiful she was! With that faint color, 
like the first blush of dawn, upon her cheek—with 
those soft, black, glossy braids, and those deep blue 





eyes, so luminous with soul! Again the lady touched 
her lute— 


For thee I braid and bind my hair 
With fragrant flowers, for only thee; 
Thy sweet approval, all my care, 
Thy love—the world to me! 


For thee I fold my fairest gown, 

With simple grace, for thee, for thee ! 
No other eyes in all the town 

Shall look with love on me. 


For thee my lightsome lute I tune, 

For thee—it else were mute—for thee ! 
The blossom to the bee in June 

Is less than thou to me. 


De Courcy, by nature proud, passionate, reserved 
and exacting, had wooed and won, with some diffi- 
culty, the young and timid girl, whose tenderness for 
her noble lover was blent with a shrinking awe, 
which all his devotion could not for awhile overcome. 

At the time my story commences, he was making 
preparations to join the Crusaders. He was to set 
out in a few days, and brave and chivalric as he was, 
there were both fear and grief in his heart, when he 
thought of leaving his beautiful bride for years, per- 
haps forever. Perfectly convinced of her guileless 
purity of purpose, thought and deed, he yet had, as 
he thought, reason to suppose that her heart was, 
perhaps unconsciously to herself, estranged from him, 
or rather that it never had been his. He remembered, 
with a thrill of passionate grief and indignation, her 
bashful reluctance to meet his gaze—her timid shrink- 
ing from his touch—and thus her very purity and 
modesty, the soul of true affection, were distorted by 
his jealous imagination into indifference for himself 
and fondness for another. Only two days before, 
upon suddenly entering her chamber, he had surprised 
her in tears, with a page’s cap in her hand, arid on 
hearing his step, she had started up blushing and em- 
barrassed, and hidden it beneath her mantle, which 
lay upon the couch. Poor De Courcy! This was 
indeed astounding; but while he had perfect faith in 
her honor, he was too proud to let her see his suspi- 
cions. That cap! that crimson cap! It was not the 
last time he was destined to behold it! 

The hour of parting came, and De Courcy shud- 
dered as he saw a smile—certainly an exulting smile 
—lighten through. the tears in the dark eyes of his 
bride, as she bade him for the last time “ farewell.” 

A twelvemonth afterward, he was languishing in 
the dungeons of the East—a chained and hopeless 
captive. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“Ah! fleeter far than fleetest storm or steed, 
Or the death they bear, 

The heart, which tender thought clothes, like adove, 
With the wings of care!” 


The sultan was weary; weary of his flowers and 
his fountains—of his dreams and his dancing-girls— 
of his harem and himself. The banquet lay untouched 
before him. The rich chibouque was cast aside. 
The cooling sherbet shone in vain. 


The Almas tripped, with tinkling feet, 
Unmarked their motions light and fleet! 


His slaves trembled at his presence; for a dark cloud 
hung lowering on the brows of the great Lord of the 
East, and they knew, from experience, that there 
were both thunder and lightning to come ere it dis- 
persed. 

But a sound of distant plaintive melody was heard. 
A sweet voice sighing to a lute. The sultan listened. 
‘Bring hither the minstrel,” he said in a subdued 
tone; and a lovely, fair-haired boy, in a page’s dress 
of pale-green silk, was led blushing into the presence. 

‘Sing to me, child,” said the Lord of the East. 
And the youth touched his lute, with grace and 
wondrous skill, and sang, in accents soft as the ripple 
of a rill, 


THE VIOLET’S LOVE. 


Shall I tell what the violet said to the star, 

While she gazed through her tears on his beauty, afar? 
She sang, but her singing was only a sigh, 

And nobody heard it, but Heaven, Love and I; 

A sigh, full of fragrance and beauty, it stole 

Through the stillness up, up, to the star’s beaming soul. 


She sang—“ Thou art glowing with glory and might, 
And I’m but a flower, frail, lowly and light. 

I ask not thy pity, I seek not thy smile ; 

I ask but to worship thy beauty awhile; 

To sigh to thee, sing to thee, bloom for thine eye, 
And when thou art weary, to bless thee and die !” 


Shall I tell what the star to the violet said, 

While ashamed, ’neath his love-look, she hung her young 
head ? 

He sang—but his singing was only a ray, 

And none but the flower and I heard the dear lay. 

How it thrilled, as it fell, in its melody clear, 

Through the little heart, heaving with rapture and fear! 


Ah no! love! I dare not! too tender, too pure, 
For me to betray, were the words he said to her ; 
But as she lay listening that low lullaby, 

A smile lit the tear in the timid flower’s eye; 

And when death had stolen her beauty and bloom, 
The ray came again to play over her tomb. 


Long ere the lay had ceased, the cloud in the sul- 
tan’s eye had dissolved itself in tears. Never had 
music so moved his soul. ‘‘ The lute was enchanted! 
The youth was a Peri, who had lost his way! Surely 
it must be so!” 

“But sing me now a bolder strain!” And the 
beautiful child flung back his golden curls—and swept 
the strings more proudly than before, and his voice 
took a clarion-tone, and his dark, steel-blue eyes 
flashed with heroic fire as he sang 








THE CRIMSON PLUME. 

Oh! know ye the knight of the red waving plume? 
Lo! his lightning smile gleams through the battle’s wild 

gloom, 
Like a flash through the tempest; oh! fly from that smile! 
*T is the wild-fire of fury—it glows to beguile! 
And his sword-wave is death, and his war-cry is doom! 
Oh! brave not the knight of the dark crimson plume ! 


His armor is black, as the blackest midnight ; 

His steed like the ocean-foam, spotlessly white ; 

His crest—a crouched tiger, who dreams of fierce joy— 
Its motto—“‘ Beware ! for 1 wake—to destroy!” 

And his sword-wave is death, and his war-ery is doom! 
Oh! brave not the knight of the dark crimson plume! 


“By Allah! thou hast magic in thy voice! One 
more! and ask what thou wilt. Were it my signet- 
ring, ’t is granted !” 

Tears of rapture sprung to the eyes of the minstrel- 
boy, as the sultan spoke, and his young cheek flushed 
like a morning cloud. Bending over his lute to hide 
his emotion, he warbled once again— 


THE BROKEN HEART’S APPEAL. 
Give me back my childhood’s truth! 
Give me back my guileless youth ! 
Pleasure, Glory, Fortune, Fame, 
These I will not stoop to claim! 
Take them! All of Beauty’s power, 
All the triumph of this hour 
Is not worth one blush you stole— 
Give me back my bloom of soul! 


Take the cup and take the gem! 

What have I to do with them? 

Loose the garland from my hair! 

Thou shouldst wind the night-shade there ; 
Thou who wreath’st, with flattering art, 
Poison-flowers to bind my heart ! 

Give me back the rose you stole! 

Give me back my bloom of soul! 


**’ Name thy wish, fair child. But tell me first what 
good genius has charmed thy lute for thee, that thus 
it sways the soul ?” 

“A child-angel, with large melancholy eyes and 
wings of lambent fire—we Franks have named him 
Love. He led me here and breathed upon my lute.” 

‘“* And where is he now?” 

‘*T have hidden him in my heart,” said the boy, 
blushing as he replied. 

And what is the boon thou wouldst ask ?” 

The youthful stranger bent his knee, and said in 
faltering tones—‘‘Thou hast a captive Christian 
knight; let him go free and Love shall bless thy 
throne !” 

“He is thine—thou shalt thyself release him. 
Here, take my signet with thee.” 

And the fair boy glided like an angel of light 
through the guards at the dungeon-door. Bolts and 
bars fell before him—for he bore the talisman of 
Power—and he stood in his beauty and grace at the 
captive’s couch, and bade him rise and go forth, for 
he was free. : 

De Courey, half-awake, gazed wistfully on the be- 
nign eyes that bent over him. He had just been 
dreaming of his guardian angel; and when he saw 
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the beauteous stranger boy—with his locks of light— 
his heavenly smile—his pale, sweet face—he had no 
doubt that this was the celestial visitant of his dreams, 
and, following with love and reverence his spirit- 
guide, he scarcely wondered at his sudden disappear- 
ance when they reached the court. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Pure as Aurora when she leaves her couch, 

Her cool, soft couch in Heaven, and, blushing, shakes 

The balmy dew-drops from her locks of light.” 

Safely the knight arrived at his castle-gate, and as 
he alighted from his steed, a lovely woman sprang 
through the gloomy archway, and lay in tears upon 
his breast. ; 

“My wife! my sweet, true wife! Is it indeed 
thou! Thy cheek is paler than its wont. Hast 
. mourned for me, my love?” And the knight put back 
the long black locks and gazed upon that sad, sweet 
face. Oh! the delicious joy of that dear meeting! 
Was it too dear, too bright to last? 

At a banquet, given in honor of De Courcy’s re- 
turn, some of the guests, flushed with wine, rashly let 
fall in his hearing an insinuation which awoke all 





his former doubts, and, upon inquiry, he found to his 
horror that during his absence the Lady Loyaline had 
left her home for months, and none knew whither or 
why she went, but all could guess, they hinted. 

De Courcy sprang up, with his hand on the heft of 
his sword, and rushed toward the chamber of his 
wife. She met him in the anteroom, and listened 
calmly and patiently as he gave vent to all his jealous 
wrath, and bade her prepare to die. Her only reply 
was—‘‘ Let me go to my chamber; I would say one 
prayer; then do with me as you will.” 

* Begone !” 

The chamber door closed on the graceful form and 
sweeping robes of the Lady de Courcy. But ina few 
moments it opened again, and forth came, with 
meekly folded arms, a stripling in a page’s dress and 
crimson cap !—the bold, bright boy with whom he 
had parted at his dungeon-gate! ‘‘ Here! in her very 
chamber!” The knight sprang forward to cleave the 
daring intruder to the earth. But the stranger flung 
to the ground the cap and the golden locks, and De 
Courcy fell at the feet, not of a minstrel-boy, but of 
his own true-hearted wife, and begged her forgiveness, 
and blessed her for her heroic and beautiful devotion. 
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ELK HORN PYRAMID—ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


In carrying out the great project of making the 
embellishments of Graham’s Magazine altogether 
National, and thus to advance American Art with 
American Literature, we endeavor, as far as possible, 
to avoid the beaten track, and to select such pieces 
of scenery as are at once grand and novel. 

The Elk Horn Pyramid, on the Upper Missouri, is 


| 





quite a curiosity. At the “Two Thousand Miles | 
River’”—so named by Lewis and Clark—which joins | 


the Missouri, on the north side, two thousand miles 


above the junction of the Missouri with the Missis- | 
sippi, is an extensive prairie, covered with bushes of | 


artemisa, filled with elk and deer paths in all direc- 
tions. The prairie extends without interruption as 
far as the eye can reach, and is called Pratrie a la 


Corne de Cerf, because the wandering Indians have > 


here erected a pyramid of elks’ horns. 
About eight hundred paces from the river, the hunt- 
ing or war parties of the Indians have gradually piled 


up a quantity of elks’ horns, till they have formed a _ 


pyramid of sixteen or eighteen feet high, and twelve 


Monmouth Battle-Ground, N. J.” 


or fifteen feet in diameter. Every Indian who passes | 


by makes a point of contributing his part, which is 


not difficult, as in the vicinity such horns are every | 


where scattered about. The strength of a hunting 


party is often marked by the number of horns they | 


have added to the heap, which are designated by 
peculiar red strokes. All these horns, of which there 


} 


fusedly mixed together, and so wedged in, that Mr. 
Bodmer and his party found it difficult to separate a 
large one, with fourteen antlers, which they brought 
away with them. Some buffalo horns have been 
added to the heap. The purpose of this practice is 
said to be ‘“‘a charm,” to secure good luck in hunt- 
ing. The drawing of this pyramid was made on the 
spot, by Mr. Bodmer, and it is so well engraved for 
us by Mr. Smillie, that we feel sure the subscribers 
to ‘Graham’ will look with interest for the succeed- 
ing sketches, of which we have quite a number. 
These prairie and Indian scenes are peculiarly ap- 
propriate to an American magazine, and we find they 
are more popular than any other style of illustration. 
We have now finished a spirited and striking picture 
of ‘‘ Indians Horse-Racing on the Prairie,” which 
will be ready for the January number. Also, a beau- 
tiful engraving of “* The Chief’s Daughter,” which 
will probably appear in the same number, with a 
most beautiful engraving, furnished by Smillie, of 
A large ma- 
jority of these Indian and prairie sketches—of which 
we have over twenty in the engravers’ hands—were 
taken on the spot by accomplished artists, and are 
therefore more truthful and life-like than the ordinary 
pictures which are given to the world. Ald the pte- 
tures now tn our engravers’ hands are from American 
subjects, and we feel sure that they must give a high 


are certainly from twelve to fifteen hundred, are con- | position to Graham’s Magazine in the United States. 
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(Coneluded from page 151.) 


“T HAD a strange dream last night, Mary. Me- 
thought I was standing with Arthur in the upper part 
of an old dilapidated building, in a strange, wild 


country, when we were startled by the most frightful | 


weighing on my heart. The least noise startles me— 


_ the wind, as it bears onward the faded leaves on its 
_ unseen wings, wails on my ear with the melancholy 


{ 


and piercing screams, long, clear, loud and fiend-like, | 


curdling the heart-blood with their terror. On look- 
ing up, we saw an immense bird, black as midnight, 
circling in the air. It wheeled to and fro, flapping 
its heavy wings, when, suddenly, with one down- 
ward swoop it caught a bright-plumaged warbler, 
which was soaring upward, and uttering again that 


victory, bore its bleeding prey to a cleft in a massy 
pile of rocks, which towered high in majestic grandeur 
before us. 
in dread as if the spirit of evil were ruling in the air; 
when I raised my head Arthur was gone. The bird 
was again circling and shrieking; instinctively I felt 
that the flash of its dark eye was directed to where I 


stood, and I turned to escape. As I fled through a 


Sick and faint, I turned away, cowering | 


| me once again.” 
fearful cry, which now seemed like a demon-shout of | 





| 
| 


plaintiveness of a funeral dirge—the very gleams of 
sunshine, which were once to me the types of all 
things beautiful and joyous, now wear a sad and 
mocking splendor. I wish Arthur was here; when 
he is by my side I feel safe from all harm; why did 
he leave me when the dark raven shrieked over me? 
Arthur! Arthur! come to me, mine own, come to 
And Blanche buried her face in 
her hands and wept. 

“ My sister—my own sister—” but the words of 
consolation which Mary attempted to utter, faltered 
and died away as she looked upon Blanche, drooping 
like the lily-bell when the spirit of the storm trails his 
dark wing over earth’s loveliest and sweetest. Sit- 
ting down beside her sister, and locking her arms 
around her, and bowing her head until her cheek 
touched that of Blanche, she suffered their tears to 


long gloomy gallery I heard the rush of its wings, and flow long and silently together. 


gave myself up for lost; in an instant more it was 


} 


It was the middle of autumn, and the trees had 


wheeling over my head, and with the same yell with | pranked themselves right gorgeously. Here stood 
| one, a veteran of the forest, dyed in crimson, as if a 


which it had caught the poor bird, darted toward me; 
for a moment I seemed turned to stone, but as it raised 


its talons, as if about to dart them in my side, I | 


stretched my hand, and, grasping it by the neck, held 
it writhing like a worm in its agony. Again and 
again it strove to turn and bury its beak in my arm, 


but my strength appeared superhuman, and I suc- | 


warrior’s heart-blood had been poured into the vein- 
ing of every leaf—there another, arrayed as if the 
divining-rod had suddenly rooted itself in a hoard of 
concealed treasure, and sprung up branched and 


, decked with the coveted gold—some, brilliant as if the 


ceeded in baffling its efforts, until thinking life extinct | 


T threw it from me. 


Once more it rose—circled and | 


° . ° j 
shrieked—once more I grasped it—once more its | 


beak was turned toward my arm, but I bore acharmed | 


life, it had no power to hurt me, and at length I flung | 


it down dead, with its large heavy wings drooping by 
its side, its sable plumage ruffled and torn, and its 
tongue, forked like that of a serpent, protruding from 
its enormous beak. I flung it from me, and won- 
dered that Arthur was not near to aid me in the 
struggle with mine enemy. Was it not a strange 
dream, Mary?” 

‘Tt was, dear Blanche, but you have grown fanci- 
ful of late, and some wild Eastern tale that you have 
been reading has held sway over your imagination 
during the hours of sleep. You were not always 
wont to be terrified by those freaks of fancy; why 
now give them even a passing thought ?” 

‘‘T have been reading no Eastern tales, Mary; 
nothing in the slightest manner connected with that 
horrid dream ; but there is a mountain-load of sadness 
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regal purple of an Eastern monarch had been shed 
to clothe them with magnificence, and others sombre 
as if hooded and cowled in the dark garb of a Car- 
melite. But all were beautiful, as the slanting rays 
of the parting sunlight fell among their slightly quiver- 
ing branches, and the flame-colored glory, blended 
with deep amethyst, lay in long lines in the western 
heaven, while here and there a light pillar of misty 
brightness rose high, upholding the leaden pall which 
was gradually darkening the horizon. 

A sunset! An autumn sunset! An autumn sunset 
in the deep woods! Alone in the temple of Nature— 
roofed by the vaulted arch of the eternal heavens— 
the sere leaves strewing the long aisles—the light 
struggling in broken masses through the bright leaf- 
woven oratory—its music, now low and sweet as 
the far-off sound of an angel’s harp-chord, now full 
and loud as the roar of many waters, woke by the 
master-power of that mighty wind which uprooteth 
the forest in its fury, and sighs wooingly over the 
blossoms of the blue hare-bell in its mountain home. 
Is there not in the soul of man a secret sympathy 
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with Nature, that his heart-strings are ever played 
upon by her mysterious influence? She looks upon 
him with a bright and laughing face, and he gives 
her back smiles which are but the reflection of her 
own. She pours out the pleasant sunshine, gladden- 
ing and revivifying every green hamlet and quiet 
dell, and showering sparkles on every ripple of the 
silver wave, and she pours it too upon the dark lanes 
and crowded alleys of the thronged city, lighting up 
many a cheek long blanched by sorrow, and sick- 
ness, and want, and making the sufferer to feel that 
the sunshine is indeed a blessed thing. It is not until 
the spirit has been worn and crushed, that Nature’s 
joyous greetings seem a mockery, and it was painful 
to see the young and fair Blanche Acheson, on this 
glorious evening, bowed in bitterness of spirit to the 
very earth. 

Soon after the night which saw Mick Cassidy so 
vainly pleading for his life, Conyngham had taken a 
hurried farewell of Woodvale. Pleading a long de- 
ferred engagement to spend a short time with a 
friend in a distant part of the state, with a thousand 
burning words to Blanche, and exacting from her 
again and again a vow of unalterable fidelity, he tore 
himself from her side. He had written but once, and 
then he spoke of the necessity of a prolonged ab- 
sence, and of his soul’s wish to be united to her who 
was dearer to him than life. 

Edward Ogilby and his friend were also away. 
They had been passing the summer months in visit- 
ing many of those beautiful places which so justly 
excite the admiration of travelers from the Old 
World, and a letter received that day by Mr. Acheson, 
put the family in momentary expectation of their 
arrival. 

While the sisters were still sitting pondering over 
the past, and vainly endeavoring to lift the veil from 
the future, the tramp of a horse was heard, nearer 
and nearer—“ It is coming up the lane, Mary, let us 
retire.” Nearer and nearer—across the avenue— 
through the gateway—it is behind them—the rider 
springs from the saddle, and in another moment 
Blanche is folded in the arms of him for whose ab- 
sence the warm tears so lately shed are yet glistening 
on her cheek. 

‘Blanche! mine own! mine own! no earthly 
power shall ever again part us.” 

‘* You look ill, Arthur—you are pale, and your eyes 
have a dark shadow, as of grief and watching, around 
them—why is this?” 

** All will be well now, dearest—there has been 
watching in the long hours that kept me from you— 
and there has been grief that we were parted from 
each other, but ’tis over now I am once more by 
thy side; I am the dove returning to the ark, not the 
raven flying away from its resting-place.” 

A shudder passed over Blanche ; she thought of her 
dream, and clung closer to the side of Conyngham. 
Mary had left them after the first greetings with 
Arthur, and, before they entered the house, he had 
drawn from Blanche the promise that another month 
should make her all his own. 

“We have been expecting my nephew and his 





friend this week past,” said Mr. Acheson, a few eve- 
nings after Arthur’s return. ‘‘ They promised to pass 
Hallowe’en with us, that we might talk over some of 
the tricks still practiced by light-hearted youngsters 
in our father-land. I shall be sadly disappointed if 
they are not here, for I like to preserve the memory 
of old customs, when mirth and hospitality make 
even the poor and the care-worn to forget their want 
and wretchedness for the time. There is holy, time- 
honored Christmas—what an inexhaustible fund of 
kindliness and good-feeling is stirred up by the church- 
chimes on its hallowed morning. How the heart of 
every member of a family glows with gratitude to God, 
and with love to each other, as they return from 
praising him in temples dedicated to his service, 
whose arches have resounded with anthems hailing 
the nativity of our Lord. Whiat warm thanks ascend 
from the well-filled board to Him who hath laden the 
barns with plenty, and made the presses to burst out 
with new wine, and how the charity which burns 
within the breast, makes us to feel that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, as we look on the 
glad faces of the humble partakers of our bounty. 
Here, there is New-Year, with its interchange of 
kindly greetings, and its gift-giver riding over the 
tops of houses, and down the chimneys, to fill the 
stockings of the little ones. Do youremember, Mary, 
the New-Year eve you lay watching for Santa-Claus, 
and saw your mother and me stealing in and deposit- 
ing your presents? I believe you never looked out 
for St. Nicholas after that.” 

“Mr. Ogilby,” said a servant, opening the door of 
the apartment. 

*“ Ned, my dear boy, we were just talking of you. 
Where is O’Neil ?” 

‘He will be here in a moment, dear uncle, we only 
arrived in town this afternoon. Harry met with an 
old friend of his at the hotel; on introducing me to 
the stranger, I found that his father and you had been 
very intimate, and, relying on your Irish hospitality, 
I invited him to spend Hallowe’en at your house.” 

Ogilby glanced round while he was speaking; 
Mary was already at his side, with his hand pressed 
in hers; she led him toward Blanche, there was a 
slight, a very slight tremor of the voice as he returned 
her gentle salutation, for an instant there was a reel- 
ing of the brain, a dimness of sight, it was but an 
instant, yet Conyngham’s jealous eye had detected 
those signs of a passion wrestling with and seeking 
to hide its agony, and appearing not to notice the 
proffered hand of Ogilby, he bowed with a cold and 
stately silence. In a few minutes they were joined 
by O’Neil and his friend. 

*“Mr. Fortescue,” said Harry, addressing Mr. 
Acheson. ‘“‘ When Edward learned that Major For- 
tescue and yourself had been friends, he was sure 
that his son would meet with a welcome reception.” 

‘Bless me! can it be possible? Guy Fortescue! 
The major had but one child, a boy six years of age, 
when I saw him last—and now that I look at you, it 
seems as if your father stood before me, looking as 
he did twenty years ago; bless me! but I’m glad to 
see you. My dear,” addressing Mrs. Acheson, “ you 
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remember when the 45th lay in Enniskillen, and Ma- 
jor Fortescue and his lady were with us almost daily. 
The major and I had been friends from boyhood; we 
entered Trinity together, graduated at the same time, 
and from the time he entered the army until his death 
were regular correspondents.”’ 

**T beg you will consider our house your home for 
a month at least, Mr. Fortescue, and I am sure my 
daughters will second the wish, whom, by the by, 
Mr. Acheson has not yet presented to you.” 

Mary greeted him warmly, her father’s friend, and 
Harry’s friend, her young heart sprung up to meet 
him as a brother, and Blanche, in a sweet tone of 
gentle kindness, ~veleomed him to their home. 

On the entrance of O’Neil, Conynham had suddenly 
left his place by the side of Blanche, and seated him- 
self at a greater distance from the groupe. As he rose 
to meet Fortescue, who, with Mr. Acheson, was ap- 
proaching him, his whole face appeared suffused 
with a livid and unnatural hue, and Fortescue, with a 
smothered exclamation, and an involuntary start; let 
fall the hand which had been stretched toward him. 
Mr. Acheson was surprised, but with that ready tact 
which is ever exerted to spare the feelings of others, 
forbore to notice the circumstance. 

As the evening wore away, Conyngham recovered 
his self-possession. The host and hostess, with Ed- 
ward Ogilby, were wholly absorbed in conversation 
with Fortescue, and O’Neil challenged Mary to a 
game of chess. She made many a wrong move, but 
then she was a novice, and Harry, instead of watch- 
ing his chess-men soberly and quietly, as he should 
have done, was gazing in her face, and ‘‘ maliciously,” 
as she said, ‘‘ laughing at her awkwardness.” 

“To-morrow night,” said Mr. Acheson, as the 
party were separating, “‘ to-morrow night is Hallow- 
e’en, and ours shall be a merry meeting.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Mr. Ogilby,” said Fortescue, as they stood in the 
hall, ‘‘ will you allow me a few moments’ conversa- 
tion with you before retiring ?” 

Edward had his misgivings, and without speaking 
put his arm in that of his companion and left the 
house. The night was clear and cold, there was no 
moon, but the light of the ever-burning stars, solemn 
and holy as shone the eyes of the glorified Beatrice 
on the entranced Florentine, was shining down upon 
the earth. 

‘““T make no apology, Mr. Ogilby, for entering at 
once upon a painful and delicate subject. My friend 
O’Neil informed me that Miss Acheson was about to 
become the bride of a Mr. Conyngham, a wealthy 
and accomplished Englishman. You saw our meet- 
ing, and you will not wonder at its effect when I tell 
you that in the betrothed of your cousin, I recognized 
Francis Ormond, one of our own countrymen, a fugi- 
tive from justice, the perpetrator of one of the black- 
est crimes of ingratitude that ever branded its shame 
on the brow of man. Christopher, or as he was 
familiarly called, “Kit” Ormond, was my mother’s 
cousin; disappointed early in life, he never married, 





and seldom left his estate at Navan, except for an oc- 
casional visit to Dublin, where most of his friends re- 
sided. Passing one day through the Phenix Park, he 
saw a boy poorly clad, devouring a crust, with a half 
famished aspect, and weeping bitterly. Mr. Ormond, 
ever alive to generous impulses, moved by the child’s 
forlorn appearance, stopped and accosted him. His 
tale was a pitiful one. He had no home, no parents, 
his mother had been dead a year, and his father had, 
within the last two weeks, been buried from a 
wretched hovel, where he had lain ill for months. 
Since he followed his father to the grave, he had 
supported himself by begging through the day, and 
creeping at night into a cellar with an old woman, 
herself a beggar, who had last evening told him he 
must come there no longer unless he could pay for 
his lodging. 

**Mr. Ormond took the boy to his own home, had 
him comfortably, even handsomely clad, and, as the 
housekeeper remarked, ‘he was made to look like 
the son of a gentleman.’ He was really fine looking, 
and Frank Stephens was soon the pet and constant 
companion of his benefactor. Soon after my dear 
mother’s death, my father was ordered abroad with 
his regiment, and I was sent to the house of Mr. 
Ormond. 

“One day, while Frank and I were playing, a beg- 
gar woman came up tous and asked for charity. She 
started on seeing my companion, and, staring at him 
with astonishment, asked if he were not little Frank 
Stephens, who had lodged with her after his father 
died. He endeavored to shake her off, but the woman, 
angry on seeing he did not wish to recognize her, 
began to use loud language, accompanied by violent 
gesticulation. Mr. Ormond coming forward, she im- 
mediately changed her manner, and courtesying low, 
in a whining tone begged for some relief. 

** “Why were you speaking so rudely to these boys ? 
I have half a mind not to give you a farthing.’ 

**< Tt was only to little Frank, and I was spaking 
quietly, yer honor; sure, if I might be so bould, I’d 
jist ax ye to bid him show me the picthur of the purty 
lady he us’d to wear about his neck. Och but she 
was an angel to look at—let me see it now, do, Frank, 
dear.’ 

‘*«¢ Woman, here is some mistake, you do not know 
that boy; he has no such picture as you speak of— 
have you, Francis ?’ 

“The sullen boy returned no answer, and Mr. 
Ormond, putting some money into the hand of the 
woman, without waiting to hear more than ‘ long life 
to yer honor,’ led us both to the house. On entering, 
he took Frank with him into his library, and they re- 
mained for a long time together. The result of their 
conference was, that Frank showed the miniature of 
his mother, which he had contrived to keep concealed 
about his person, and that the faultless likeness proved 
to be that of Mr. Ormond’s early love. Here was a 
new tie, which drew him closer to the boy, and from 
that day he adopted him as his own, and changed his 
name from Stephens to that of Ormond. 

*“T must acknowledge that Frank and I, though 
playmates, were never friends. He was fierce, vin- 
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dictive and sullen to every one but his benefactor ; 
toward him he behaved in such a fawning manner, 
seeming to have no will but his, that the crafty para- 
site succeeded in blinding his fond and partial friend 
to all the defects in his character. Years passed; 
Frank and I went to college, he to Cambridge, I to 
Trinity, and when we saw each other again he had 
done that which transformed the man into the fiend. 

“While in England, he indulged in every species 
of riot and debauchery, and the taverns were more 
familiar with his bacchanalian songs, than were the 
halls of Alma Mater with his recitations of the classics. 
He was deeply in debt, and under several false pre- 
tences, succeeded in obtaining large sums of money 
from Mr. Ormond. In one of his drunken brawls he 
taunted a fellow-collegian beyond endurance ; a chal- 
lenge was the consequence; young Sidney was 
wounded, though not mortally, and Frank was ex- 
pelled. 

“The bailiffs were on his track, ready to arrest 
him for debt, but, with the assistance of his chum, he 
effected his escape and took the packet at Holyhead 
for Dublin. A letter containing a full account of his 
proceedings was still lying open on the library table 
at Navan, when he entered the house of his only 
friend. 

‘Mr. Ormond received him coldly, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment reproached him with his 
want of gratitude for the kindness shown him. The 
young man replied bitterly, and rudely, and Mr. 
Ormond, who, although the kindest-hearted man 
living, was unhappily of too hasty a temper, struck a 
blow which was never forgiven. One morning he 
was found strangled in his bed. Nothing could be 
elicited at the inquest to throw light on the dark pro- 
ceeding; his door was fastened on the inside, and the 
murderer’s object evidently had not been plunder, for 
a large amount of money lay untouched in the drawer 
of a secretaire in his bed-room. Phil Cassidy, one of 
the servants, deposed, that in the gray dawn he had 
seen a short man, in the dress of a Wicklow peasant, 
climbing over the garden-wall into the deer-park; he 
took him for a poacher, and did not speak, lest he 
should turn and fire on him; this was the only inci- 
dent which appeared to have any connection with 
the mysterious aflair. 

‘Frank was from home; he had been absent three 
or four days, and was immediately sent for; his well- 
counterfeited grief lulled the suspicions of all but Phil, 
who had overheard the angry altercation between 
him and the deceased; and the servant more than 
once hinted that he had a guess of somebody who was 
concerned in the murder of his master. Frank seemed 
to feel instinctively that Phil was watching his move- 
ments, and for some frivolous cause dismissed him 
from his service. A few days after he was found 
shot, not a hundred yards from the cabin occupied by 
his mother and only brother Mick. I was there the 
morning the body was buried, and heard Mick Cas- 
sidy swearing, upon his brother’s grave, to track the 
murderer. 

‘* At the summer fair a fight arose between two 
opposite factions. In the middle of the melée Mick 





felled a man to the earth, another blow would have 
sent him into eternity. Striving to stay the arm of 
Mick, as it was about descending, he muttered— 
‘Spare me, Mick Cassidy, I’ve that to tell you’d give 
your right hand to hear.’ 

*** Don’t mind him, Mick, sure you’ll not let it be 
said that iver an O’Hara bate a Cassidy?’ said a 
servant of Ormond’s, who was standing beside them. 

***'Tim Rogan, I’m nearly dyin’—touch me if you 
dare’—seeing the stick of Tim flourishing in his hand 
—‘I tell you, I’m nearly dyin’ and I’ve no more 
dread of you nor your masther—hould me up, Mick— 
I think I can get as far as the magistrate’s, and there 
I'll tell you who shot Phil.’ 

‘*O’Hara was supported to the house of the nearest 
justice of the peace, where he made his deposition, 
on oath, the substance of which was as follows : 

“On the day preceding Mr. Ormond’s murder, he 
had met Tim Rogan at a poteen house, where, after 
drinking a couple of naggins of whiskey, Tim told 
him he knew of a job which, if nately done, would 
put a hundred pounds into a man’s pocket. O’Hara 
swore secrecy, and then his companion disclosed a 
plot for taking the life of Mr. Ormond. The garden- 
wall was to be scaled, and a ladder used for climbing 
fruit trees was to be placed under one of Mr. Or- 
mond’s chamber windows, which was always left 
partly open, for a circulation of air, in the summer 
season ; his life was to be taken without any external 
marks of violence being left on his person, and 
strangling was agreed upon. Tim said he could not 
earn the money, as he must be away that night to 
Mr. Frank, who had planned it all, and as he knew 
O’Hara had a stout heart, and withal an old grudge at 
the man, he thought it better to tell him than any other. 

** The deed was done, and he received from Rogan 
the promised reward. The only man of whom he 
was afraid was Phil Cassidy ; he knew Phil had seen 
him, and he was still in dread of being recognized, 
when one morning he heard Cassidy had been found 
shot, and Rogan confessed to him that he had done it, 
for that his master said neither of them were safe 
while Phil was living. 

‘‘Here was a startling disclosure, sworn to by a 
man who had not many hours to live, and after some 
delay a warrant was issued for the arrest of Mr. 
Francis Ormond, and his servant Timothy Rogan. 
The officers found only Tim at the house, who, when 
taken into custody, protested his innocence, and per- 
sisted in his protestations till confronted with the dy- 
ing O’Hara, when his courage failed, and he confessed 
the whole diabolical transaction. He said he had 
given his master an account of what passed at the 
fair, but denied all knowledge of his movements. 

‘‘In the mean time, Frank had posted to Dublin, 
on the next morning drawn a large sum which had 
been deposited in the Bank of Ireland, and then dis- 
guising himself, awaited the event. The papers were 
filled with details of the atrocious deed, and a large 
reward was offered to any one who would deliver 
the fugitive up to justice. The search was useless ; 
once, and but once, was Frank recognized, and that 
was by myself. As I descended the side of a vessel, 
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on board of which I had just taken leave of a friend, 
Isaw a man standing alone, leaning against a mast, 
watching the boat which was to convey me to the 
shore ; there was something about him, although he 
evidently wore a disguise, which made me look 
again, when he turned abruptly from the spot—that 
man was Frank Ormond, and the vessel was bound 
for America. 

“O’Hara died of his wounds, Rogan was hung for 
the murder of Phil Cassidy, Mick embarked for this 
country, and when I left home the whole affair was 
gradually fading from the minds of the people. I 
have endeavored to be as brief as possible in my 
narration of these unhappy events, and I leave it 
with you to break the matter to your uncle’s family. 
Good night, and God bless you.” 

Ogilby retired to his room, but not to rest. All 
night long he paced the floor; his anxiety was for 
Blanche, he knew she was devotedly attached to the 
wretched man whose soul was so darkened with 
crime, yet he could not see his pure and stainless 
cousin’s destiny linked with that of a cold-blooded 
murderer. There was no selfishness mingled with 
his feelings, there was no thought that the sweet star 
of his idolatry might yet be his own, he could not 
build his bower of happiness on the ruin of another’s 
hope. No! Blanche—the worshiped of years—the 
haunter of his boyhood’s, yea, of his manhood’s 
visions—was lost to him forever; and often during 
that wretched night of mental agony did the thought 
cross his mind, that it were better to conceal all, and 
leave her to her dream of bliss. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Glad to behold the first faint glimmer of the coming 
day, Edward wandered from the house, still uncertain 
as to what course he should pursue. He crossed the 
garden, passed through a wicket into an adjoining 
wood, and walked on abstractedly until his attention 
was arrested by the sound of voices behind a stone 
wall which separated his uncle’s domain from the 
public avenue. 

‘*T knew of old that you were an early riser, Mr. 
Fortescue, and I have watched your coming forth, 
that I might throw myself upon your mercy, and beg 
that, in this land, the remembrance of the past may 
be forgotten. My life is bound up in that of the fair 
being whom you last evening found seated by my 
side ; it is for her that I plead, not for myself. I could 
dare and defy you, but Blanche Acheson must not be 
immolated for deeds of which, after all, there is no 
positive evidence.” 

‘There was wanting no link in the chain of cir- 
cumstancial evidence, and the dying deposition of 
the man bribed by your servant, and the solemn con- 
fession of that servant himself, before suffering the 
penalty of the law for another murder to which you 
were instrumental, have left no doubt that you are 
polluted with crimes of the blackest dye. Chance 
brought me to the house of Mr. Acheson, and to his 
nephew I last night revealed your secret.” 

“To Edward Ogilby! Curse him—curse him— 
through him has ali this been done—through him and 
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through his friend you found your way here—and 
now he thinks to win the prize for which I have so 
long contended—curse him—and curse you too, Guy 
Fortescue, your babbling tongue has told its last tale,” 
and he plunged a short dirk into the breast of For- 
tescue. 

** Villain!” shouted a voice, as Guy fell backward, 
“villain! your life shall pay for this!” and Ogilby 
leaped the wall—“‘ base-hearted, treacherous villain !”’ 
again he shouted, as he stood face to face confronted 
with Conyngham. Fearful was it to behold these 
two young men as they stood, with knitted ybrows, 
glaring on each other; Conyngham with the deadly 
weapon still in his grasp, and Ogilby with his fingers 
clenched until the blood nearly oozed from his palms. 

“Aye, curse you again, Edward Ogilby,” said the 
infuriated man, who had now lost all self-possession, 
‘curse you again,” and he made a pass at his adver- 
sary. Ogilby warded off the blow, and succeeded in 
wrenching the weapon from his foe—they grappled— 
Conyngham’s eyes seemed starting from their sockets 
—his nostrils were dilated—his face was suddenly 
overspread with a dark purple hue—he staggered— 
reeled—and fell, with the blood gushing from his 
mouth. All this had passed with the rapidity of 
thought, and before any of the inmates of Mr. Ache- 
son’s house were yet abroad. Edward hurried from 
the spot, and found his uncle just coming down the 
stairs ; beckoning to him to remain silent, he left the 
house and motioned him to follow; then in a rapid 
manner ran over the events of the morning, and the 
disclosures of Fortescue the preceding night. Before 
Mr. Acheson had time for question or reply they 
were at the fatal place. Fortescue had revived, and 
was sitting leaning against the wall, but Conyngham 
still lay insensible, while a man in the garb of a com- 
mon laborer was bending over him, trying to wipe 
away the blood with which his face and neck were 
disfigured. 

* Good Heaven, what a sight! Mr. Fortescue, you 
must be conveyed to the house immediately; I trust 
your wound is a slight one; but for this villain, who 
has ruined forever the peace of my gentle and inno- 
cent child, he must be taken from hence—my home 
shall never more be polluted by his presence.” 

“Blanche—mine own—” muttered the wretched 
man, as Mr. Acheson’s words restored him to con- 
sciousness. 

‘Speak not of Blanche, Arthur Conyngham, take 
not her name in your foul lips; merciful has been her 
escape; I thank my God she is not your wedded 
wife,” said the heart-stricken father, as he turned 
away to procure assistance. 

“ Conyngham—Conyngham—” musingly repeated 
the man, who was still leaning over him, ‘ that was 
the name of the gentleman Mick Cassidy went to 
meet by the river side. He had another name, too, 
Osborne, or Ormond, or something like that—poor 
Mick, he had sad misgivings the night he left me, 
and, sure enough, I never saw him again.” 

Conyngham groaned aloud, and Ogilby, who had 
interchanged glances with Fortescue, begged the 
man to desist from speaking. 
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Mr. Acheson soon returned; he had broken the 
matter as gently as possible to his wife and Mary, 
and left to the former the task of telling the tale to 
Blanche. 

The dirk of Conyngham had missed its aim, and 
the wound of Fortescue, although it bled profusely, 
was but slight. The wretched Arthur had broken a 
blood vessel! he was placed in a carriage, and, ac- 
companied by O’Neil, slowly conveyed to his lodg- 
ings in the city. 

During the whole of that melancholy day, Blanche 
but awpke from one swoon to fall into another. To- 
ward evening she appeared to recover, and became 
quite calm; she even talked of indifferent matters, 
and once alluded to her father’s intention that night 
to have a merry Hallowe’en. Her parents were de- 
eeived by her manner, and thought that strength for 
the trial had been given their darling child, but Ed- 
ward, with the quick and watchful eye of love, de- 
tected something sad and strangely fearful under her 
assumed composure, and with the determination to 
watch her narrowly, retired for the night. It was 
long past midnight before the light in her room was 
extinguished, and not until it was, did her cousin, 
harassed and dispirited, throw himself upon his couch. 

Late the next morning the sad family assembled in 
the breakfast-room—Blanche was absent. 

** Mary, love,” said Mrs. Acheson, ‘‘ go and bring 
your sister to us. My poor sufferer! may He who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb be with you in 
this hour of trial !” 

‘He will be with her, my dear aunt. Oh, Blanche! 
my angel-cousin ! my peerless Blanche ! what a harsh 
fate is thine in the dawn and day-spring of thy love- 
liness !”” and Edward Ogilby bent his head and suf- 
fered the tears which could no longer be hidden to 
flow unrestrainedly. Mr. Acheson could not speak, 
he stood with his arms folded, inwardly mourning 
over the sorrow which had fallen on his house. 

‘*She is not there! father! mother! she is not 
there!” exclaimed Mary, pale with terror, rushing 
into the room. All were horror struck—it was too 
true—she was gone! Every place was searched, 
but in vain. Could it be that Blanche, the pure, the 
good, could it be that she had rushed unbidden into 
the presence of her Maker? There were horrible 
surmisings as the wretched father explored the river’s 
bank, looking in vain for some token of his lost child. 
It was noon, and all search had proved fruitless. 
O’Neil had not returned—whether Conyngham were 
living or not was unknown to them—and in this new 
cause of grief his existence was almost forgotten. 

“She is gone—Heaven only knows where—I 
thought last night that calmness of manner was un- 
natural—I then feared for her life, now my sorrow is 
increased tenfold, I fear for her reason,” said Ogilby, 
as he threw himself in a seat beside Fortescue. 

‘*T have thought of one place where your cousin 
might be found, but have forborne to mention it, lest 
it might prove only a false hope.”! 

‘Where? where? for Heaven’s sake tell me! I 
do not think her dead, and yet I cannot imagine 
where she has concealed herself ”’ 








‘“‘'Was she not aware that Ormond was yesterday 
conveyed to the city ?” 

‘She was—but you forget—she left here last night 
—after midnight—there was no conveyance—in the 
cold dark night to walk six miles—and yet such 
gentle natures as hers, when roused, do more, dare 
more, than others—it is impossible! still it is our last 
hope—I will instantly to town—do not tell my uncle 
of this surmise until I have ascertained its certainty.” 

In a few moments Edward Ogilby was speeding on 
horseback to the city. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It was a cold raw morning, the day had scarcely 
dawned, when a female wrapped in a large cloak, 
and wearing a deep straw bonnet, with a thick veil 
of green gauze, presented herself at the door of an 
hotel, and asked permission to see Mr. Conyngham. 
There had been a heavy drizzling rain, the pavement 
was wet and muddy, and the woman’s garments 
were saturated with moisture. The waiter eyed her 
keenly, her voice was evidently disguised, but there 
was that in her manner which kept the man from 
treating her with rudeness, and he civilly denied her 
request. 

** You cannot see him, ma’am, he has been very ill 
all night, and the physicians have forbidden any one 
entering the room but the nurse.” 

“Very ill all night! even now perhaps dying! for 
the sake of mercy take me to him !” 

‘*T dare not, the doctor’s orders were positive, and 
I might lose my place by being too obliging; how- 
ever, as you are cold and wet, you had better wait 
here till the fire is kindled in the hall, and then I will 
carry a message up for you ;” so saying, the man left 
her, muttering something about unfortunate creatures 
running after sick gentlemen. 

Blanche was alone—the timid, shrinking Blanche, 
about whom the arms of love had ever been folded, 
to shield her from the storm, as close the guardian 
leaves around the flower of the Celandine. She who 
started at every noise, and trembled at every shadow, 
had, in the dark night, without or moon, or stars, to 
glimmer on her pathway, with the rain beating on 
her fragile form, traversed unharmed six dreary 
miles. Surely her mother’s prayer had been answer- 
ed, and He who tempereth the wind to the shorn 
lamb had walked with her in the darkness. Standing 
in the hall, she looked anxiously round to see if any 
one was observing her, and finding herself still alone, 
she rapidly ascended the stairs. She had heard 
Conyngham mention the number of his room while 
giving directions to a servant, and sure that if once 
at the door she would gain admittance, hurried through 
the passage. A woman was stealing softly out of an 
apartment—Blanche passed her—the door was ajar— 
it was his—she passed the threshold—there was a 
dull, heavy fall on the floor—she had fainted. The 
noise brought back the nurse, who was astonished at 
finding the strange female lying senseless in the sick 
man’s room. Untying the strings of the bonnet, and 
putting aside the veil which was still folded over the 
face, the good woman gave utterance to her surprise. 
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‘*Goodness me! what a beautiful creature! Why 
she looks like a wax doll, only she ha n’t got no color 
in her cheeks—don’t be frightened, sir, it’s only a 
young woman what’s made a mistake, and got into 
the. wrong chamber—where ts my Sal Wolatil?— 
she Il come to in a minute, I reckon—massy me! 
how cold her hands keep—if I only had some arematic 
winegar.” 

The back of the nurse was turned to the bed on 
which Conyngham was lying; rising noiselessly, he 
wrapped his dressing-gown about him, and moved 
toward her; the light from a shaded lamp fell on the 
face of the person whose temples she was chafing; 
still, cold, and fair as the statue of Parian marble 
which realizes the seulptor’s dream of ideal beauty, 
lay the unhappy girl. 

‘“* Merciful Heaven ! could not this have been spared 
me? Oh, Blanche! Blanche! she hears me not— 
she is dead !’’ 

** Goodness me, sir! you should n’t a got up; what 
if the doctor should come in now—why, I didn’t 
think you was strong enough hardly to raise your 
little finger, let alone to come out here—do let me 
help you back, or set down in the easy cheer.’ Her 
words were unheeded. 

‘¢ Blanche—Blanche,” again groaned Conyngham, 
as he threw himself on the floor by her side. Strange 
and mighty is the power of a voice beloved! Through 
the thickly gathering clouds, and the dim and awful 
unconsciousness of approaching dissolution, it can 
rouse the dull and torpid sense, and stay the fleeting 
spirit on the confines of the tomb. The sufferer 
slowly raised the veined lids, gazed upon Arthur 
long and earnestly, and again relapsed into insen- 
sibility. 

‘‘Goodness me! I must call the housekeeper, I 
can’t stay here all alone and she a dyin’.” 

‘Call no one, woman—Blanche—my betrothed— 
she yet lives !” ' 

‘*T have had another horrid dream !—they told me, 
Arthur, that you—but I did not believe them—I knew 
it, was not so—” 

‘‘Leave us, nurse, let no one enter the room, I 
will ring when I wish your return.” 

‘‘La massy, you’m too weak, sir, and the young 
lady an’t half got over her faintin’ spell.” 

‘* Leave us—come not until you hear the bell.” 

The nurse very unwillingly left the room. Being 
blessed with a double portion of the curiosity attri- 
buted to her sex, and that curiosity being now raised 
to the highest pitch of excitement, by what she had 
seen and heard, she endeavored to gratify it by peep- 
ing through the key-hole, and placing her ear against 
the door; foiled, however, in these laudable and 
praiseworthy attempts, by the low tone of the speak- 
ers, she made her way to the housekeepey’s apartment, 
there to indulge in conjectures, wanting in little save 
that charity which thinketh no evil. 

The temporary delirium which had hitherto sus- 
tained Blanche was fast passing away, and as the 
consciousness of her situation dawned upon her, she 
shrunk from the gaze of Conyngham and burst into 
an agony of tears. He read her thoughts, and soothed 





her with that voice which, though harsh and im- 
perious to others, was ever low and soft as that of a 
gentle woman when addressing her. 

“Bless you, mine own sweet love; I dared not 
hope to see you at my side—bless you, dearest. I 
have been guilty, Blanche—shudder not thus—your 
purity was winning me back to peace. I was un- 
worthy of you, and now I must lose you forever— 
*t is bitter, bitter, and yet, with.my last gaze lingering 
on your beloved face, even the bitterness of death 
will be forgotten.” 

‘Speak not thus, Arthur—have I not braved all ? 
am not I, your betrothed wife, near you? and can I 
bear to see your eyes closed forever—never to look 
in mine again—and your lips sealed with the dark 


seal of eternal silence, never to speak my name? * 


Oh, God! Arthur! Arthur! you cannot die ?” 

A long and agonizing silence succeeded this burst 
of passionate emotion, interrupted only by the low, 
half-stifled sobs of Blanche, and the deep groans of 
Conyngham, as he felt that words were powerless at 
such a time as this. They were roused from this 
stupor of grief by a noise at the door, and the voice 
of the nurse was heard. 

** He told me I must n’t come in till I heard the bell 
ring, and like as not they ’m_ both dead by this time, 
for he looked for all the world like a ghost, and the 
young lady was jest as white as a sheet when I see’d 
her, and he was so contrary he would n’t even set 
down on a cheer.” 

“You had better open the door; they have not 
heard us knocking.” 

‘** Yes, I guess it would be best. Mr. Conyngham, 
here ’s a gentleman what’s been waitin’ an hour to 
see you.” 

** Let him come in; nurse, leave us,” said Conyng- 
ham, feebly, as Edward Ogilby entered the room. 

““T have come into your presence unasked, Mr. 
Conyngham ; anxiety for my cousin has made me an 
intruder, an unwelcome one at any time, doubly so 
after the events of yesterday.” . 

Arthur attempted to stretch forth his hand; sur- 
prised and moved, Edward took it and. pressed it 
kindly in his own. 

Blanche sat, or rather crouched, on a low stool at 
Arthur’s side; her fair hair hung in heavy, damp 
masses round her face and neck. She took no notice 
of her cousin, her eyes never once moved from 
Conyngham’s face; she trembled lest she might lose 
one glance, which might be the last, at the same time 
that she was inwardly persuading herself death could 
not cloud the lustre of those beloved eyes. 

“T am glad you have come, Mr. Ogilby; until 
yesterday, the madness of my jealously would not 
let me see the nobleness of your character. My life, 
—the life of a rival—was in your hands, and you 
generously spared it, after having been treated with 
hatred and scorn. Iam glad you are here. To you 
I commit a treasure, dear to me as my own soul; 
although the lightest look of Blanche is dearer to 
your heart than to the gloating miser could be the 
ransom of an earl, yet I have no fear that you will 
torture your cousin by seeking to win her love—an- 
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other might, but you, I’ve marked you well, and 
know you for the soul of honor.” 

While Conyngham was speaking, he had been 
gradually sinking lower and lower in his seat ; Ogilby 
attempted to raise him. ‘I cursed you once, may 
God forgive me, and pour his blessing on you. 
Blanche, come nearer, let me feel your breath upon 
my cheek—closer, closer, love—here to my heart.” 
There was a pause of a moment, during which 
Conyngham remained with his eyes closed, holding 
Blanche strained to his bosom. Suddenly a bright 
flush suffused his cheek; it was instantly succeeded 
by a deadly pallor; he unclosed his eyes, and fixed 
them fondly on her who in his last extremity had not 
deserted him; his arms relaxed their hold—another 
look, a shriek from Blanche, and all was over! 

It was a long time before her cousin could persuade 
her to leave the body, and when at last she consented, 
it was with the same calm, composed manner which 
had before startled him. a e 

Leaving O’Neil, who had called at the hotel to 
make the necessary arrangements for the burial of 
the deceased, he conveyed Blanche to her home. 
Briefly explaining to the family where he had found 
her, and the circumstance of Conyngham’s death, he 
begged them no longer to be deceived by her calm- 
ness, but to watch every movement; for himself, he 
must return to O’Neil and remain with him until 
after the funeral. 

The stranger’s funeral! Who has not at one time 
or other seen a hearse, attended by a solitary car- 
riage, or by a few followers, not one of whom wore 
any outward token of mourning. On it went, 
through streets whose living tide was not arrested by 
its passing—on it went, and the gay crowd thought 
not of the blasted hopes, the corroding care, the 
craving for human sympathy which had gnawed 
into the heart of the lonely man—on it went, and the 
man of business, mentally summing up his balance 
sheet, hurried carelessly by, and the votaries of 
fashion, habited in the choicest products of the loom, 
forgot that the pall and the shroud would yet be their 
only covering—on it went, unheeded save by some 
lone wayfarer who was far from his own friends, 
and his own home, or who had one dear as his life- 
blood sojourning in distant lands; he would pause 
and turn aside to hide the tear, the only one which 
fell at the stranger’s funeral! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Blanche faded daily—there was ever the same 
calm mild look, the same sweet tone of gentleness, 
but it was hourly growing feeble. Edward was con- 
tinually near her, and if for a moment he left her side, 
she became restless and uneasy until his return. At 
length a change came over her; she would watch 
every opportunity, and endeavor to steal away un- 
perceived. Her cousin feared that she might attempt 
returning to the city, with the hope of finding the 
grave of Conyngham, and his care over her was un- 
ceasing, but at last she contrived to elude even his 
loving vigilance. 








The family were again thrown into a state of the 
most harrowing anxiety. Edward endeavored to 
soothe his relatives, but without avail; the search 
had continued for hours, when Harry and the 
wretched Edward again set out, the former taking 
the highway, and the latter striking into the woods. 
In one of their summer rambles, Mary had pointed 
out to him a spot which had been a favorite haunt of 
her sister’s, and where Conyngham and Blanche had 
been in the habit of sitting together for hours; to this 
spot he now bent his weary steps. It was one 
of those bright, warm days of sunshine which some- 
times Surst upon us at the close of autumn, smiling 
as if summer had returned to take a last farewell, 
and lovingly look down upon her old haunts where 
winter is so soon to leave his desolating foot-marks. 

In a nook, sheltered by a projecting rock, and 
hiding in its bosom a spot of soft verdure, near 
which oozed a small stream whose low tricklings 
fell dreamily on the ear, reclined Blanche Acheson. 
A sunbeam rested on her face, lighting up the snowy 
brow with all the glory of seraphic beauty—one 
hand supported her head, the other, on the slender 
finger of which gleamed a turquoise, a gift from 
Arthur, was pressed to her heart, and Edward well 
knew that under it lay the jeweled likeness of him 
for whom her love had been stronger than death. He 
stooped down—she was cold as monumental marble. 
He called her name in tones of the deepest agony— 
she heeded not—she heard not—he was alone with 
the dead! and, for the first time, his arms enfolded 
the form, and his lips were pressed to the cheek of 
his long adored cousin. 

“T have fulfilled my trust, Arthur Conyngham ; I 
spoke not of my love to thy betrothed. I pained not 
the ears of thy affianced with my words of passion, 
but the bride of death can wear my kisses on her 
cheek, my tears upon her brow, without a stain re- 
flecting on my honor. Blanche! Blanche! would 
to God my life had saved thine own !” 

Raising the inanimate form, and bearing it with 
the fond gentleness with which a guardian spirit 
bears a saint to Paradise, Edward Ogilby retraced 
with solemn step his way to the house. He was met 
by Mrs. Acheson and Mary, who were waiting, in a 
state bordering on distraction, the return of those 
who had gone to seek the lost. 

*“* Mother, she has fainted. Edward is carrying her 
in his arms.” 

‘My poor sufferer! may God pity her! Heaven 
bless you, my dear nephew, for your kindnéss to my 
child.” 

Edward spake not; Blanche’s head lay on his 
shoulder, and his bloodless cheek was pressed close 
to hers. Mrs. Acheson and Mary were awe-struck, 
and durst not question him. They reached the house, 
he passed onward to his cousin’s chamber, and laid 
the body on a couch; not a word had yet been 
spoken ; the mother and sister were bewildered with 
terror. 

“Look at her, aunt—look at her, Mary—to-day 
she was to have been wedded, and Arthur Conyng- 
ham has claimed his bride!” It was indeed the day 
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which had been fixed upon for the marriage of 
Blanche, and there was mourning and. sorrow in the 
house which should have echoed with the tones of 
love and joy. 

Ogilby left the house, and after wandering all day 
returned. His appearance was haggard in the ex- 
treme. It seemed as if the sorrows of twenty years 
had within the last few weeks stricken his frame. 
He sat most of the night alone by his cousin’s bier, 
and it was only through repeated persuasions that his 
uncle could prevail on him to retire. The morning 
found him with a burning fever, delirious, raving 
incessantly of Conyngham and Blanche. At times 
he would fancy Arthur dead, and his cousin about to 
become his bride, then all the love which had been 
hiddenly preying on his heart was poured forth in a 
lavish profusion of the fondest and most endearing 
epithets. Again he would see Conyngham claiming 
her hand at the altar, and bearing her from his pre- 
sence, and then the most frantic words, accompanied 
by groans which agonized the soul, fell on the ears of 
his friends. 

The body of Blanche was laid in its narrow home, 
in the cold, damp earth, but Edward knew it not. 
For two weeks his disorder baffled the skill of the 
physicians. As his reason slowly returned, all that 
had occurred passed before him, and he knew that 
he should never look upon his cousin’s face again ! 

Supported by O’Neil and Fortescue, he visited her 
grave, the friends withdrew—sorrow such as his was 
too sacred for even the eye of friendship to behold. 
Long and passionately did he weep, prostrated on 
the earth that covered her remains. There lay the 
treasure in which his heart was garnered—there lay 
the being whose image had been with him in the 
mountain and the dell, in the forest and by the stream 
of his native land—there lay the star whose light was 
to him a gleam of Paradise, quenched and lost in the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. 

Oh, fearful are those conflicts of the soul !—fearful 
is it to see the strong man bowed to the feebleness of 
infancy! Well has it been said by a gifted one, “If 
there is an all-absorbing passion in the human soul, 
it is love!’ He who in the strife with men is brave, 
bold, and unyielding, will thrill and tremble at the 
look of a weak girl-——haughty though he be, stern and 
imperious, one gentle smile will bend him to her 
will. And woman! the world hath many a record 
of her deep devotedness; and could the veil with 
which the sensitive and shrinking so closely shroud 
themselves from common gaze, be drawn aside, the 
world would read ten thousand records of her fond 
and patient endurance. 


CHAPTER X. 


“The vessel sails to-morrow, my dear uncle, in 
which Fortescue and myself return to our native 
land; the remembrance of your kindness will go 
with us, andI know that your prayers will ascend 
for your sister’s orphan child.” 

‘“‘ God bless me, Ned, why do you leave us ?—stay, 
my dear boy, and be to me a son in my old age. 





Never was sister more devotedly loved by a brother 
than your mother was by me. My poor Blanche! 
what a fond, warm-hearted letter we received from 
her when she heard that my baby-girl was to be 
called by her name, and now—they are both gone !— 
my sister and my child!” 

‘Let me plead with Mr. Acheson that you will 
not leave us, my dear nephew. You have been with 
us in those hours which knit hearts. most firmly to- 
gether—in our hours of sorrow and bereavement— 
you were the untiring watcher over our beloved 
child. Stay with us, Edward, and through the years 
in which God is pleased to spare us to each other, 
we will strive to pay you back some part of our 
debt of love.” 

‘Will you not stay with us, cousin?” said Mary, 
throwing her arms about his neck, arid looking with 
tearful eyes in his face. O’Neil stood by, but there 
was no jealousy in his heart now, and he joined his 
pleadings with the rest. 

** My dearest friends, it pains me to the soul to re- 
fuse your request, but it may not be—this is no longer 
a land for me to dwell in—Harry will remain with 
you, but, for me, I must away.” 

That night Edward and O’Neil sat together until 
near morning, talking over the events of their past 
life, and of Harry’s hopes and anticipations for the 
future. 

‘*‘T am thankful, my dear friend, that your day is 
still unclouded. In Mary Acheson you will possess 
a sunny treasure of all womanly virtue. Her dispo- 
sition is like your own, ever ready to look on the 
bright side of the picture, yet tremblingly alive to the 
griefs and sorrows of her friends. You know I am 
not an advocate for the opinions of those who con- 
tend that opposite tastes and tempers harmonize best 
in wedded life. To have a man whose heart is all 
sunshine, whose soul is all love, whose mind has 
been long familiar with the treasures of learning and 
of art, and whose taste has become fastidiously re- 
fined, united to a cold-hearted, frivolous, fashionable 
woman, who cares for none of these things, think 
you there can be happiness there ? 

“Or, to have a woman, a gentle, holy, and im- 
aginative woman, whose heart is filled with the 
poetry of life, and who has reveled in the burning 
pages of the lords of song—a woman who would 
bring the stores of a cultivated intellect to make 
happy her husband’s home, and shed a beauty round 
the common things of every-day existence—to have 
such a being wedded to one who found his pleasure 
in the midnight crowd, and from whom the sweet 
thoughts ever ready to gush from her lips must be 
hidden, lest they meet a sarcasm or a sneer, think 
you there could be happiness there ? 

‘No, Edward; what is quaintly told by good old 
Izaak Walton of the sainted George Herbert and his 
wife, ‘ that there never was any opposition betwixt 
them, unless it were a contest which should most in- 
cline to a compliance with the other’s desires,’ has 
ever been before me in my dreams of wedded life. 
You know Mary, and you know that my dreams are 
about to be realized.” 
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‘**T know it, and thank Heaven for it, Harry; and 
now I have one request—you will not think it weak- 
ness—when the pleasant spring-time comes, look for 
the first violet and plant it on Blanche’s grave—it 
was her favorite flower, and it is mine, too, Harry— 
and when you write me, pluck some of the hallowed 
blossoms and send them over the sea to our distant 
land. I will never see you more, Harry—of this I 
am confident, but the days we have passed together 
will linger pleasantly in my memory, and my thoughts 
will often wander to your home. God bless you, 
Harry, I will not see any of the family again. For- 
tescue and I have arranged to leave at day-break.” 

There came one letter from Edward, thanking 
Harry for his gift of flowers—another, stating that 
Fortescue and he had gone abroad—the third was 
from his friend—Edward was no more! 

Late in October they reached Pisa, intending to 
pass the winter. As the last of the month drew 
nigh, Fortescue endeavored to engage Edward’s atten- 
tion, that if possible the time might pass unnoticed, 
but memory’s note-book held too faithful a record 
of the past. On the night of the 30th he repeatedly 
drew out his watch, as if anxious for some particular 
hour to arrive. At last he exclaimed, “ This is the 
hour—the hour on which Blanche bade us good- 


night twelve months ago—it was her pleasant, sweet — 


‘ good-night—leave me Guy—I know that you will 
bear a little longer with my weakness—to-morrow 
night is Hallowe’en—you shall stay with me then, 
Guy—leave me now, I entreat you.’ ” 

The next day Ogiiby was confined to his room; as 
night came on he brew restless and feverish, raving 
incessantly about Blanche. 

“She has not yet extinguished her light—I’ll 
watch her closely—why did she love Arthur Conyng- 
ham ?—ha, her room is dark—quite dark. God 
watch over you until the morrow, sweet one.” 

As in a dream words and deeds long past will 
array themselves vividly before the mind of the 


sleeper, so in the ravings of Edward’s delirium he 
was again enacting the watcher over his cousin, 
again repeating words which had been uttered. 

Toward midnight he turned to Fortescue, and in a 
calm, rational tone asked the hour. 

‘Tt is past eleven; try and compose yourself to 
sleep.” 

** T shall soon sleep,” said the invalid, with a wan 
smile. ‘Blanche has long been sleeping, and the 
world has been dark to me since her dear eyes 
were closed. You see this,” said he, feebly, showing 
a small parcel which was fastened to a black riband 
worn about his neck; “let them not take it from me 
when I’m dead, Guy, but lay it on my heart—it con- 
tains the withered violets from the grave of Blanche, 
—my cousin!—my cousin!” His head fell back— 
Fortescue bent over him—the lips were yet murmur- 
ing, “Blanche! Blanche!” All was still; that 
| noble, loving heart at last was broken ; and a slender 
shaft of white marble, in the English burying-ground 
_at Pisa, covers all that was mortal of Edward 
Ogilby. ° 

**Tt is now two years since Blanche’s death; may 
I not claim your promise ?” said O’Neil, as he sat by 
Mary Acheson, who was half abstractedly turning 
over some fine engravings he had that morning 
brought from town. 

Sorrow had subdued the exuberance of Mary’s 
spirits, and lent a new grace to her beauty, and a 
| shade of thoughtfulness had settled on the bright face 
_ of Harry, giving a more manly tone to his handsome 
| features. 
| MayTI not claim your promise ?—speak, love; 
say thatI may. Your heart is mine, Mary, why any 
longer keep your hand from me?” 
| It was not kept, and the next week saw Harry 
| O’Neil the happiest of mortals, as he kissed from the 
cheek of his bride tears which were falling at the re- 





/ membrance of her sister’s early doom. 





BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 





BY P. HAMILTON MYERS. 





Turovex Babylonia’s palace halls 

“Rang sounds of merriment by night,” 
And, pendant from the lofty walls, 

Unnumbered lamps dispensed their light 
O’er purple hangings rich and rare, 

O’er gorgeous robes and jeweled swords ; 
Forgathered at the banquet there, 

Were Chaldea’s king, and Chaldea’s lords. 


Encircled by a thousand peers, 
Belshazzar sat in regal state ; 

Loud rose the song, and loud the cheers, 
From hearts with wine and mirth elate ; 

And gentle woman, too, was there, 

Proud courtly dames and maidens fair, 





The gay, the gifted and the young, 
With fairy form and flashing eye, 

And curls that o’er their bright cheeks hung, 
Like clouds around the orient sky. 


The night grew late, and dull the song, 
And dim the eye of beauty waned, 

When rising mid that courtly throng 
The monarch every eye enchained, 

As holding high above his head 

A golden goblet, thus he said— 

‘‘ Drink to the haughty Jews who pine 
Beneath the Babylonian rod ; 

Fill high your bowls with sparkling wine, 





These bowls once sacred to their God.’ 
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He said—and his blasphemous lips 
Had parted for th’ unhallowed draught; 
But ha! the golden chalice slips 
Unheeded, ere the wine is quaffed ; 
Spreads o’er his face the hue of death ; 
Comes fast and tremulous his breath, 
And sinking speechless to his seat 
His trembling knees together beat. 


In doubt and fear, the startled lords 

Lay their swart hands upon their swords, 
And list to hear the trumpet speak ; 

What else could blanch their liege’s cheek ? 
In vain they hark for battle shout, 

For all is calm and still without, 

Where gently falls the moon’s pale beam 
Upon Euphrates’ silver stream. 


Meanwhile Belshazzar’s eyes were bent 
Fixedly upon the palace wall, 
And following them, all gazed intent, 
And terror came alike o’er all; 
For there a mystic hand appears 
Tracing strange letters ’neath the lights ; 
Well may it wake their guilty fears ; 
It is no human hand that writes. 


The wise men of the realm were sought, 
Star-gazing Magi of the East ; 
Chaldeans with hidden knowledge fraught ; 
Soothsayer, astrologer and priest: 
Obedient to the royal call, 
The gray-haired sages thronged the hall, 
And lengthened rolls of parchment bore, 
Covered with hieroglyphic lore. 
They pondered long—eager to gain 
The offered prize of rank and gold; 
Then owned their vaunted learning vain 
Its secret meaning to unfold. 


And while, with mingled scorn and ire, 
The anxious monarch gazed on them, 

Thus spake the queen—* Oh, royal sire! 
There dwells, obscure, within thy realm 

A man of learning most profound 

All secret portents to expound, 

Who by the living God is taught””— 

The word was given, and he was brought; 

A young slight man, and stood beside 

The gray-beards in their humbled pride. 

No lettered scroll the prophet bore, 

No richly wrought apparel wore. 

With mien that spoke a spirit meek, 

With gentle eye and pallid cheek, 

And folded arms upon his breast, 

He listened to the king’s behest. 


The sovereign soon the silence broke. 
Briefly and hurriedly he spoke : 
*¢ Art thou that Daniel, who, they tell, 
In hidden learning dost excel, 
Of Judah’s tribe, in Jewry born, 
The race our people hold in scorn? 
Art thou that Daniel? Fame has erred, 
Or with strange wisdom thou art blest ; 
Much of thy learning we have heard, 
And now would put it to a test, 
Where all our sages naught avail, 
And all our learn’d Chaldeans fail. 





Look thou upon yon fearful line, 
Its import tell—no matter what— 

And wealth and princely rank are thine ; 
*T is our decree—which alters not.” 


The prophet raised his gentle eye, 
Now beaming with unearthly light, 
And ’neath its gaze, he knew not why, 
Belshazzar trembled with affright. 
Fearless and firm as he should be 
Who brings Heaven’s mandates unto man, 
With voice melodious, rich and free, 
And fitting gesture, he began: 
“Keep thou thy gorgeous gifts,” he said. 
“Thy honors let another hold ; 
I barter not my lore for bread, 
Nor sell the gift of God for gold; 
Yet will I read each mystic word, 
And tell its meaning, if thou wilt, 
When first thy list’ning ears have heard, 
Oh king! the history of thy guilt. 


Thy royal sire received from God 
A mighty throne and boundless sway : 
Where’er his countless armies trod 
The nations of the earth gave way. 
To him were tribute treasures sent ; 
Before him kings in suppliance bent, 
Because to him on earth was given 
The delegated power of Heaven. 
But when his heart was swollen with pride, 
And claimed his glory as his own, 
His God, dishonored and defied, 
Deposed him from his kingly throne ; 
Exchanged his palace for a den, ~ 
Its ceiling for the open sky, 
Until he learned that mortal men 
Are governed by the Lord Most High, 
Before whose power, nor king nor crown 
Are weightier than the thistle-down. 


And since, though warned, thou dar’st to tread 
The path thy haughty father trod, 

Impends above thy trembling head 
The wrath of a long-suffering God. 

Not only, like thy sire, hast thou 

Refused before His shrine to bow, 

But, from thy Heaven-supported throne 
Descending, thou hast dared to kneel 

To gods of wood, and brass, and stone, 
Which neither see, nor hear, nor feel. 

This hast thou done, oh king! and more ; 
The vessels from His holy shrine 

Are hither brought, for thee to pour 
Libations to these gods of thine! 

For this has slumbering Justice woke ; 

For this impends the threatened stroke. 

Now listen, while with skill not mine, 

I read to thee the mystic line: 

Thy reign has reached its utmost bound ; 

Thyself art weighed and wanting found ; 

Thy kingdom from thy hand is riven 

And to the Medes and Persians given.”’ 


They heard the Median army’s tread 
Long ere that festal night had waned. 

Morn saw Belshazzar with the dead, 
Aud o’er his realm Darius reigned. 
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THE CHEVALIER DE SATANISKI. 





BY J. L. MOTLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORTON’S HOPE.”’ 





(Continued*from page 181.) 


In the mean time, Madame de Blenheim and the 
count conversed eagerly together. Still Margaret 
listened, and drank in every word. 

‘““'We shall have him to night,” said the count, rub- 


- bing his hands, with a miserable affectation of cheer- 


fulness, ‘as sure as I am the Count of Goblinheim.” 

“Then we shall never have him at all,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ for you are no more the Count of Goblinheim 
than I am.” 

“Woman, what mean you?” asked the count, 
fiercely. 

‘‘T mean this,” said the lady, ‘‘ that the Count of 
Goblinheim is your nephew, Count Wolfgang Ulric, 
commonly called Wolfgang Klotz, and commonly 
supposed the son of Amtmann Klotz of Bamberg.” 

“°T is false—by all the—” 

“Now do n’t make a fuss, please don’t,” said the 
lady, soothingly; ‘‘ the fact is, count, I am—would 
you believe it ?—forty years old.” 

*‘] don’t care if you are five hundred and forty, 
which would be nearer the mark, I believe. What 
has your age got to do with it?” 

‘* Every thing,” said Madame de B. “ But don’t 
be angry with me. I was a very pretty woman at 
the beginning of the last century. I was the reign- 
ing belle in the reign of the last emperor but one.” 

‘¢ Well, madame,” said the count, impatiently. 

‘Well, sir, I possessed the fatal gift of beauty. I 
was triumphant. My course was one continued, 
prolonged ovation. There was not a noble in the 
land who was not proud to be my slave—aye, sir, 
royalty knelt at my feet, and acknowledged itself 
my vassal. 

** But years flew on, the hours had wings, though I 
heard not their flutter, they flew by so softly, and be- 
fore I was aware of it, I was—I blush to say it— 
forty. My slaves began to talk of emancipation, a 
great many made their escape—to be brief, I sought 
an interview with the Prince of Darkness, the only 
nobleman who had ever resisted my command. 
Unable to extort from him the boon of perpetual 
beauty and youth, as due to my position in society, 
without any condition or recompense, I subscribed 
to his terms. He gave me a single box of the po- 
made of paradise, promising to renew the present 
every ten years, until the grave of Ulric XXV (who 
he was I then neither knew nor cared,) was dis- 
covered—stipulating that the period should not, at 
any rate, be shorter than a century and a half. In 
return, I executed some pedantic instrument or other, 
by virtue of which, as he told me, I made him re- 





siduary legatee of my incorporeal hereditaments 
after my death, unless I should be able to provide 
him with a substitute. Now, however, comes the 
cream of my story, so far as you are concerned. 
’T is needless for me to tell you how and where I 
first made acquaintance with that very gentlemanlike 
person, the Chevalier de Sataniski; I never knew 
exactly who he was, but he seemed a sort of agent 
or factor, or soul-broker to the potentate before 
alluded to. He suggested to me a little plan, by 
which he thought I might procure a substitute. The 
fact was, he was smitten by my charms.” 

Here Margaret glanced at the chevalier, and, in 
the lurid glare of the fire, she distinctly saw the in- 
fernal grin spread itself far and wide upon his 
features. He evidently heard every word of the con- 
versation. 

‘*He was smitten by my charms,” continued the 
lady, “‘ and violently espoused my cause. It was at 
the commencement of the war for the succession. 
You recollect that your elder brother, Rudolph, who 
was characterized by great military ardor, obtained 
command of a regiment, and fell fighting bravely at 
the head of it before the Gates of Prague. In the 
mean time, you, rather distinguished by a talent for 
repose than for action, obtained the family honors 
and estates, as heir to your brother.” 

‘** Well, madame, and why not? Is not that strictly 
according to the imperial laws of descent—aye, and 
according to the pandects of Justinian, into the 
bargain ?” 

‘*T know nothing about the pandects of Justinian,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ but I know this, that a son succeeds 
before a brother, and that in this case there was a 
son. Your brother happened to be married three 
days before he left home to take command of his 
regiment. I was present and was a witness to the 
marriage, and the priest who solemnized the union 
is still living and ready to testify to the fact. You 
know very well that your father, the old count, would 
never hear of your brother’s uniting himself to the 
low born but very beautiful girl of whom he was so 
much enamored. For this reason the marriage was 
kept secret, and his wife lived under a feigned name 
at the house of Amtmann Klotz, in Bergenheim. On 
the very day on which the fatal news of your bro- 
ther’s death was received, his wife gave birth toa 
son—that son is still living, and you have seen him.” 

‘** Where ?—who is he ?”” shouted the count. 

‘Wolfgang Klotz, the law student, who is in love 
with your adopted daughter. There! I suppose you 
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thought nobody but yourself knew that she was your 
adopted daughter.” 

‘* But if this Wolfgang Klotz be my brother’s son, 
how happens it that he has never proclaimed himself 
and disputed my possession ?” 

““He never knew a word about it, and is still pro- 
foundly ignorant of the whole subject. The fact is, 
that the Chevalier de Sataniski and I so imposed upon 
-the honest credulity of the worthy Amtmann and his 
wife, that they consented to bring up the infant as 
their own. They knew nothing of the marriage of 
the lady, (who, by the way, died in childbirth,) and it 
was easy for us, or rather the artful chevalier, to per- 
suade them that the child was merely the illegitimate 
offspring of a younger, unmarried brother of the 
actual Count von Goblinheim, yourself—hinting, 
moreover, ata dark tale of incestuous connection and 
murder, @aich scared the old couple almost out of 
their wits, sealed their mouths forever afterward, and 
which, as I need hardly add, was false from begin- 
ning to end. They brought the child up as their own, 
being then childless, and, persuaded that a real know- 
ledge of his origin would only be the source of 
boundless agony and shame to him, while at the same 
time it could be productive of no advantage to him, 
in a worldly point of view, they scrupulously’ con- 
cealed from him the whole story ; so that at this mo- 
ment he has not the smallest suspicion that he is any 
thing else but Wolfgang Klotz, son of the Amtmann. 
Thus the whole story was known in all its details to 
but two persons, Mr. De Sataniski and myself, for 
the Amtmann and his wife were privy but to a part, 
and deceived with regard to the most important facts. 
This accounts for the profound secrecy in which the 
whole affair has been shrouded. As for the rest, there 
is no need of my informing you how and upon what 
terms you obtained liberty of the Amtmann and his 
wife, to whom a child was born five years afterward, 
to adopt the little Margaret, on condition of making 
her the heiress of your childless, and, as you feared, 
nearly extinct house. *T is sufficient that nothing is 
hidden from me, that every step in this history can be 
supported by the most ample evidence, and now my 
tale is told.” 

“ And what do you propose?” asked the count. 

Vhat is the object of this meeting?” 

** Simply this,” was the reply. “ The young Wolf- 
gang is expected here to-night. Mr. De Sataniski 
considers himself already to have acquired a strong 
hold upon him. His ruling passions are ambition and 
love for your adopted daughter Margaret. Meet him 
here to night just before his appointment with the 
chevalier, which is at one, and promise him your 
daughter upon certain conditions impossible for him 
to fulfill except through Mr, De Sataniski’s agency.” 

“My dear madame, I have already done so. ’T is 
not six hours since I promised him most solemnly 
(as a taunt, to be sure, but then that alters nothing,) 
that he should marry my daughter the moment he had 
a von to his name; adding that I was pleased with 
his person and character, and had no wish at heart 
but the happiness of my daughter, but that the idea 
of uniting her to a person named Klotz was too ex- 
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cruciating to a father’s heart, and that it was wholly 
out of the question. This was all said ironically, in 
fact, for I detest the young puppy. You know what 
a master of irony Iam; ’t is remarkable how people 
quail under that little je xe sats quot I have about my 
style of conversation—that sarcastic, withering sort 
of—you comprehend me. Well, the young puppy, 
instead of being withered by my sarcasm, insisted, 
like a low person, as he is, upon taking me at my 
word, and, would you believe it, compelled me, by 
means of threats, to sign a bond to the effect that he 
should marry my daughter whenever he should have 
a von to his name. I thought it all a farce, but now 
you say the young puppy is the Count de Goblinheim. 
Well, do you know, I always thought there must be 
some reason for the unaccountable antipathy I have 
always felt for him. Neither am I very much sur- 
prised at your revelation, for, to tell the truth, now 
that we are between ourselves, I always suspected 
that my brother was married to that low person, 
Miss—Thingummy, before he joined the army ; and, 
moreover, I always suspected you of having a hand 
in it. The chevalier, too, made me some singular 
revelations last night, so that Iam nerved to any un- 
dertaking. I feel convinced that the fortunes of the 
house of Geblinheim are all dependant upon the issue 
of this night’s adventures. There is a legend in the 
family that when the crusader’s grave is found, all 
the mysteries of the house are to be disclosed, and 
the chevalier assures me that there are indications of 
such a discovery already. But do tell me, how came 
you to give such an immense price as you state for 
that pomade you were talking of ?” 

‘“* My dear count, I consider it exceedingly cheap 
at double the price. No one would believe me to be 
one hundred and forty years of age, if I swore to the 
fact.” 

‘‘On the contrary, madame, since to-night is the 
time for sincerity, I assure you that you have been 
most confoundedly deceived ; you look three hundred 
and forty, at the very least. He has imposed upon 
you most shamefully, and for my part I would not 
give a copper for your pomade of paradise.” 

**Count! this language is intolerable. But respect 
for the feelings of a ruined nobleman—but how very 
childish for us to quarrel when we have every mo- 
tive for assisting each other. Come, now, let us be 
friends; you see I submit to your playful criticism, 
for I know that you are not in earnest; I know ’tis 
only your irony, only your fun. I don’t mind it. 
But are we invited to Mr. De Sataniski’s party to- 
night ?” 

‘‘ On the contrary, Madame, he has expressly for- 
bidden us to appear, and assures me that the conse- 
quences of our presence might be disastrous, without 
any possibility of their being beneficial. We have 
the consolation of knowing, however, that we have 
done all in our power to bring about the desired con- 
summation. For my part, I am persuaded that young 
Klotz will not hesitate one instant to comply with 
the chevalier’s conditions, and in consequence you 
and I will save ourselves, and I shall retain my titles 
and estates.” 
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“ Charming! Still, however, I am on ténterhooks, 
—I shall have no rest till this terrible night is past. 
As you say, however, I take it we had better be 
moving. I shall sit up all night in the castle and 
await the issue; and that being the case, I shall beg 
the favor of your arm, my dear count.” 

““Madame, you do me too much honor,” replied 
the gentleman, politely, and so saying he offered his 
arm to the lady, and the worthy pair left the ruins to- 
gether, 


CHAPTER V. 


The Lady Margaret still retained her position upon 
the balcony. The whole horrible plot was now re- 
vealed to her. She knew all—the happiness that 
was almost within her grasp, 4nd the chasm which 
in reality seemed to be growing wider every instant 
between that happiness and its accomplishment. 

Wolfgang could not know what she knew till it 
was too late. She was powerless to save him, she 
could not interpose between him and his destiny, and 
she saw that there was no hope left for them, except 
in the virtue and religious faith of Wolfgang himself. 
Alas! she trembled at what she feared was the 
slenderness of the twig to which they clung to save 
them from the abyss. As to the revelation which 
had been made in her hearing of her humble origin 
and of the complete reversal of the relative position 
of her lover and herself, it troubled her little. The 
idea of its effecting any change in her lover’s senti- 
ments did not even intrude upon her mind; and 
knowing how gladly she would have consented to 
leave her lofty station to share the humble lot of the 
obscure Wolfgang, she did not doubt for an instant 
that similar sentiments to hers would instantly arise 
in his bosom. But was there no possibility of in- 
forming him? Should she rush into the enchanted 
circle, throw her arms around Wolfgang as soon as 
he made his appearance, reveal all to him, and shield 
him as she best might. Even as she formed the wish, 
her eyes involuntarily wandered from the spot where 
the terrible chevalier still stood before the fire, wear- 
ing the same diabolical sneer upon his features, and 
looking as if he read her thoughts. 

“?T is too dreadful, and will probably be more 
than useless,” said she, despondingly. While she 
was still hesitating, the hall clock struck the three 
quarters past twelve. The chevalier started as he 
heard the sound, and pulling out his watch, appeared 
to compare it with the clock. He then wound it up 
quietly, held it to his ear for a few seconds, and then 
restored it to his waistcoat pocket. 

‘“‘T have no time to lose,” said he, ‘‘ I must abso- 
lutely see the count before one; and I have to go 
after all those fellows and bring them here, as I pro- 
mised. With the exception of Peter Schlemihl, who 
has the seven-leagued shoes still in his possession, 
there is not a soul of them who has a conveyance of 
his own, and does not depend upon me. ’Pon my 
life, I keep very shabby company—and here have I 
got torun over to England for two or three of the 
Fortunati, and then back to Leipzig for Dr. Faust, 





and thence to Constantinople, or to the world’s end, 
for that wandering Ahasuerus, and all in a quarter of 
an hour—besides previously speaking half a-dozen 
words to that old numskull of a count up in the hall 
there. He must absolutely renew his obligation to 
Wolfgang before five minutes are past, and I must 
bring them together too. Well, I have no time to 
lose certainly.” 

With this, the chevalier took up a little bundle 
lying upon the ground near him, pulled off his coat, 
and then, to Margaret’s infinite horror, proceeded to 
take from the parcel the face and form of her father, 
rolled up like a coat and trowsers, which he slipped 
on hastily, as a man puts on his clothes in a hurry, 
and then quickly left the place. 

Margaret, the instant he was gone, mastered all 
her fears, and, struck by a happy thought, darted into 
her room, seized a little old illuminated Bile, which 
Wolfgang had given to her in the first days of their 
courtship, and which had belonged to his supposed 
mother, and, armed with this, swung herself lightly 
from the balcony, and approached the place before 
the fire just vacated by the chevalier. She founda 
circle already traced there, with singular looking 
hieroglyphics. Without hesitating a moment, she 
rubbed them all out, knelt upon the ground and 
offered a heart-felt prayer that God would be with 
them in their trial, wrote a few words upon the blank 
leaf of her Bible, addressed to Wolfgang, and then 
deposited the sacred volume upon a little heap of 
stones just within the circle, but quite concealed by 
the bushes. She then skimmed over the ground like 
a frightened doe, and never rested till she had hid 
herself, trembling with fear and anxiety, in the in- 
most recesses of her apartment. Just as she had 
safely ensconced herself there, she heard a step de- 
scending the staircase, and presently afterward the 
chevalier again made his appearance in the ruins and 
before the fire. 

** Potz Sacrament! what is all this?” cried he, as 
he saw the demolition of his hieroglyphics. ‘Some 
cursed cat, I suppose. No matter—I have n’t time 
to renew them, and, besides, I don’t care a button 
for the issue of the night’s adventures. Madame de 
Blenheim and the count, or young Wolfgang; two 
for one in the one case, and, to’ say the truth, I have 
a sneaking affection for. the young fellow; I am 
proud to acknowledge him as a relation—bold as 
brass, and at the same time such very respectable 
principles. Ah, if I had been contented with my lot 
in life, if I had looked downward instead of upward, 
if I had looked always at my inferiors, and placed 
my happiness in relieving their sufferings, reconcil- 
ing them with their lot and with their Maker’s will, 
instead of looking upward with envy at those above 
me, and with jealousy beyond this world, I should 
not now have been wandering about these thousand 
years and more, shivering in this confounded No- 
vember wind. But these shivers and shakes portend 
something. Even mortals say that such back-shivers 
indicate footsteps upon one’s grave. ‘ Faith,’ I wish 
somebody would have the politeness to step upon 





mine. I am quite ready. It will be so too—every 
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thing demonstrates to me that the crusader’s grave 
will be found before to-morrow’s dawn. But what 
a homily am I reading to myself! and here I have 
but five minutes to make the tour to England, Leip- 
zig, and Constantinople—I wonder if I have got a 
cigar.” 

The chevalier finished his soliloquy, took a cigar 
from a morocco case in his coat pocket, lighted it, 





shivered again convulsively, and buttoned his frock 
coat up to his chin. He then took out a small, em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief, which he spread 
upon the ground, and upon which he placed himself 
with both feet close together. Margaret then heard 
him muttering something about England, and the 
next instant he rose into the air and disappeared over 
the top of the old north turret. [To be continued. 
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DEPARTED. 


‘Con Vistas del Cielo.” 


i. 


THE dearth is sore ;—the orange leaf is curled, 
There’s dust upon the marble o’er thy tomb, 
My Edgar, fair and dear ;— 
Tho’ the fifth sorrowing year 
Hath past, since first I knew thine early doom ;— 
I see thee still, tho’ death thy being hence hath hurled. 


II. 


I could not bear my lot, now thou art gone,— 
With heart o’er-softened, by the many tears, 
Remorse and grief have drawn,— 
Save that a gleam—a dawn,— 
(Haply, of that which lights thee now,) appears, 
To unveil a few fair scenes of life’s next-coming morn. 


Ill. 


What—where is Heaven?—(Earth’s sweetest lips ex- 
claim,)— 
In all the holiest seers have writ or said, 
Blurred are the pictures given :— 
We know not what is Heaven, 
Save by those views, mysteriously spread, 


When the soul looks afar, by light of her own flame. 


IV. 


Yet all our spirits, while on earth so faint, 
By glimpses dims, dicern, conceive, or know, 
The eternal power can mould, 
Real as fruits or gold— 
Bid the celestial rosy matter glow, 
And forms more perfect smile than artists carve or paint. 


 f 


To realize every old creed, conceived 
In mortal brain, by love and beauty charmed, 
Ev’n like the ivory maid (1) 
Who, as Pygmalion prayed, 
Op’d her white arms, to life and feeling warmed, 
Would lightly task the power of life’s great chief believed. 


wi: 


If Grecian Phidias, in stone like this 

Thy tomb, could do so much, what cannot he, 
Who from the cold coarse clod, 
By reckless laborer trod, 


* The following is, or may be called, an Ode to the De- 
parted, with Views of Heaven; the ene however, ex- 
plains the subject by a foreign motto. Milton has done 
the same in his two celebrated odes to Mirth and Melan- 
choly. 





Can call such tints as meeting seraphs see,— 
And give them breath and warmth like true love’s soul- 
felt kiss ? | 


VI, 


Wild fears of dark annihilation go! 
Be warm, ye veins, now blackening with despair ! 
Years o’er thee have revolved, 
My first-born,—thou ’rt dissolved— 
All—every tint—save a few ringlets fair— 
Still, if thou didst not live, how could I love thee so? 


VIil. 


Quick as the warmth which darts from breast to breast, 
When lovers, from afar, each other see, 
Haply thy spirit went, 
Where mine would fain be sent, 
To take a heavenly form designed to be, 
Meet dwelling for the soul thine azure eye exprest ;— 


IX. 


Thy deep-blue eye, say can Heaven’s bliss exceed, 
The joy of some brief moments tasted here ? 
Ah! could I taste again, 
Is there a mode of pain, 
Which, for such guerdon, could be deemed severe ? 
Be ours the forms of Heaven and let me bend and bleed! 


X. 


To be in place, ev’n like some spots on earth,— 

In those sweet moments when no ill comes near ;— 
Where perfumes round us wreathe, 
And the pure air we breathe, 

Nerves and exhilarates; while all we hear 

So tells content and love, we sigh and bless our birth 


XI. 


To clasp thee, Edgar, in a fragrant shape, 
Of fair perfection, after death’s sad hour, 
Known as the same I’ve prest, 
Erst, to this aching breast,— 
The same—but finished by a kind, bland power, 
Which only stopt thy heart to let thy soul escape ;— 


XII. 


Oh! every pain that vexed thy mortal life,— j 
Nay,—ev’n the lives of all who round thee lie,— 
Be this one bliss my share, 
The whole condensed I ’]l bear,— 
Bless the benign creative hand,—and sigh, 
And kneel, to ask, again, the expiatory strife !— 
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XI. 


Strife—for the hope of making others blest, 
Who trespassed, only that they were not brave, 
Enough, to bear or take, 
Pains, ev’n for pity’s sake ;— 
Strife—for the hope to wake, incite, and saye— 
Ev’n those who, dull with crime, know not fair honor’s zest, 


XIV. 


If—in the pauses of my agony, 
(Be it or flame, stab, scourge or pestilence,) 
If—fresh and blest as dear, 
Thou ’lt come, in beauty near,— 
Speak, and with looks of love charm my keen sense, 
I’ll deem it heaven enough ev’n thus to feel and see !— 


aY. 


To feel my hand wrenched, as with mortal rack ;— 
Then see it healed, and ta’en, and kindly prest ; 
And fair, as blossom white, 
Of Cerea, in the night ;— 
While tears, that fall upon thy spotless breast, 
Are sweet as drops from flowers touched in thy heavenly 
track! 


XVI. 


In form to bear nor stain nor scar designed— 
Yes !—let me kneel to agonize again ;— 
Ask every torment o’er 
More poignant than before :— 
Of a whole world the price of a whole pain, 
Were small for such blest gifts of matter and of mind! 


XVII. 


Comes a cold doubt—that still thou art alive, 

Edgar, my heart tells while these numbers thrill, 
Yet of a bliss so dear, 
And as death’s portals near, 

I feel me too unworthy—dreary Time, 

I fear must bear his part, ere Hope her plight fulfill! 


XVIII. 


Time, time, was meet (So many a sacred scroll 
Has told and tells) ere light was bid to smile ;— 
Ere yet the spheres, revealed, 
Gave music, as they wheeled ;—(2) 
Warm, rife Eternal love—a time—a while— 
Brooded and charmed, and ranged till chaos gloomed no 
more. 


XIX. 


As time was needful ere a world could bloom 
With forms of flowers and flesh,—haply must wait 
Some spirits,—and lingering still, 
Of deeds both good and ill, 
Mark the effect in intermediate state ;— 
And think, and pause, and wéep, ev’n over their own 
tomb :— 


XX. 
Be it so ;—if thin as fragrance, light, or heat, 
Thine essence, floating on the ambient air, 
Can, with freed intellect, 
View every deed’s effect, 
Read, ev’n my heart, in all its pantings bare, 
When denser pulses cease, how sweet, ev’n thus, to meet! 


XXI. 


To roam those deep green aisles, crowned with tall palms, 
And weep for all who tire of toil and ill, 





While moons of winter bring, 
Their blossoms fair as spring, 
To move, unseen, by all we ’ve left—and will 
Such influence to their souls as half their pain becalms ;— 


XXII. 


On deep Mohecan’s mounts to view the spot, (3) 
Where—as these arms were oped to clasp thee, came 
The tidings dread and cold— 
I, never more, might hold, 
Thy pulsing form; nor meet the gentle flame 
Of thy fair eyes—till mine, for those of earth were not ;— 


XXIII. 


On precipice where the gray citadel 
Hangs over Ladaiianna’s billows clear, (4) 
How sweet to pause, and view, 
As erst, the far canve ;— 
To glide by friends, who know not we are near, 
And hear them of ourselves in tender memory tell ;— 


XXIV. 


Or where Niagara, with mad’ning roar, 
Shakes the worn cliff; haply to flit, and ken 
Some angel, as he sighs 
With pleasure, at the dyes 
Of the wild depth ;—while, to the eyes of men, 
Invisible, we speak by signs unknown before ;— 





XXV. 
Or,—far from this wild western world, where dwelt 
That brow whose !aurels bore a leaf for mine— 
When, strong in sympathy, 
Thy sprite shall roam with me, 
Edgar, mid Derwent’s flowers, one soul benign (5) 
May to thy soul impart the joy I there have felt !— 


XXVI. 


What tho’ “‘ imprisoned in the viewless winds,” 
Mid storms and rocks, like earthly ship, were dashed ;— 
Unsevered while we’re blent, 
We'll bear, in sweet content, 
The shock of falling bolt, or forest crashed, 
While thoughts of hope and love nerve well our mystic 
minds. 


XXVII. 


Wafted or wandering, thus, souls may be found, 
Or ripe for forms of heaven—or for that state 
Of which, when angels think, 
Or saints, they weep and shrink,— 
And oft, to draw, or save from such dread fate, 
Are fain their beauteous heads to dash ’gainst blood-stained 
ground. 


XXVIII. 


Freed from their earthly gyves if spirits laugh, 
And shriek, with horrid joy, when victims bleed, 
Or suffer—as we view 
Mortals in vileness do— 
The Eternal and his court may keep their meed 
Of joy! far other cups fell, thirsty guilt must quaff! 


XXIX. 
Oh! Edgar, spirit, or on earth or air, 
Seen or impalpable to artist’s sketch, 
In essence or in form, 
In bliss, pain, calm or storm,— 
Let us, wherever met, a suffering wretch, 
Task every power to shield, andsave him from despair !— 
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XXX. 


Nature hath secrets mortals ne’er suspect— 
At some we glance, while some are sealed in night ;— 
The optician, by his skill, 
Ev’n now can show, at will, 
Long-absent pheers—in shapes of moving light,—(6) 
If man so much can do, what cannot Heaven effect ? 


XXXII. 


Shade, image, manes, all the ancient priest 
Told, to his votarists, in fraud or zeal, 
May be, and might have been 
By means and arts we ween 
No more of, in this age :—for wo or weal 
Of man, full much fore-known to this late race hath ceased. 


XXXII. 


That souls may take ambrosial forms, in heaven, 
A dawning science half assures the hope ;—(7) 
These forms may sleep and smile 
Midst heaven’s fresh roses, while 
Their spirits free, roam o’er this world’s whole scope 
For pleasure and for good, Heaven’s full permission given ! 
XXXII. 
I have not sung of meeting those we ’ve loved, 
Or known,—and listening to their accents meek,— 
While, pitying all they ’ve pained, 
On earth, while passion reigned, 
To wreak redress upon themselves they scek 


And bless, for each stern deed, the pain they now have 
proved. 


XXXIV. 


I have not sung of the first fairest court, 
Of all those mansions, of the heavenly home,(8) 
Of which the best hath told 
Who e’er trod earthly mould ;— 
To courts of earthly kings the fairest come, 
Haply, to show faint types of this supreme resort !— 


XXXV. 
Haply, the Sire of sires may take a form (9) 
And give an audience to each set unfurled 
With bands of sympathy, 
Wreathen in mystery, 
Round those who’ve known each other, in this world ;— 
Perfecting all the best, and breathing beauty warm. 


XXXVI. 


Essence, light, heat, form, throbbing arteries,— 
To deem each possible enough I see !— 
Edgar, thou know’st—I wait :— 
Guard my expectant state— 
Console me, as I bend in prayers for thee,— 
Aid me, ev’n as thou mayst, both Heaven and thee to 
please! 





XXXVII. 


This song to thee alone !—tho’ he who shares 
Thy bed of stone, shared well my love with thee ;— 
Yet, in his noble heart, 
Another bore a part 
While thou hadst never other love than me— 
Sprites, brothers, manes, shades, present my tears and 
prayers! 


Patricio, Island of Cuba, July 2A, 1844. 


NOTES. 


(1) It is well known that Ovid, among the ancients, and 
J.J. Rosseau, among the classical moderns, are two of 
those who have found this fable a fine subject for their 
genius.—Many once-flourishing nations would now be 
entirely unknown, were it not for the fables and personi- 
fications left by them to the after world. Many of these 
manes are so very beautiful that it is hard to consider them 
as nothing :—an eminent historian, of modern times, has 
supposed that some of the finest systems of ancient myth- 
ology ‘‘ may still be realized somewhere ;’»—that is, in some 
part of the dominions of the supreme father of worlds. 


(2) Pythagorus (who probably gathered the belief from 
a more remote antiquity) advanced that the seven primary 
planets gave out the seven notes of music; being so 
arranged as to produce the most ecstatic harmony. The 
same philosopher declared that when alone, and “ retired 
(as he expressed it) within the depths of his being,” he 
could, sometimes, even hear these celestial sounds. Chris- 
tians of the present age connect, always, an idea of music 
with that of heaven. 


(3) Mohecan, or Moaécan, is the aboriginal name of the 
river Hudson. 


(4) Ladaiianna is the aboriginal name of the river St. 
Lawrence ;—as it was written in the year 1826, by the 
“ grand chief”? (as he was styled) of the diminished tribe 
of Indians called Hurons. This chief was in a great de- 
gree civilized, and spoke both French and English. 


(5) The Lake Derwent, in Keswick, Cumberland, near 
the mountain Skidaw. In freshness and scenery this place 
is perfectly charming. The hills are beautifully grouped, 
and (being bare, rocky, and far to the north) take softer 
and deeper tints than those I have seen in the new world, 
which are generally shagged to the summit with forests. 


(6) A successful experiment of this kind was to me very 
astonishing ;—whether the same be or be not common to 
men of science, J do not know; but several whom I have 
met, in my wanderings, appeared never to have witnessed 
the same effect. A vase, containing nothing but earth, 
was placed upon a pedestal surrounded by steps, not far 
from the corner of an apartment. After ascending two of 
the steps, roses were seen growing out of the same vase, 
and a little bird pecking the earth around them. Any 
one would have supposed that the bird and flowers were 
real; but on attempting to touch them they were found to 
be nothing but light. The real objects were in the next 
room; and this exact semblance of them was produced by 
an arrangement of concealed glasses. 


(7) Mesmerism. 


(9). Most Christians will remember the expression, ‘In 
my Father’s house afe many mansions.” 


(9) Respecting those forms which the Supreme Being 
gives and confers, in heaven, a beautiful opinion has been 
advanced by Bonaventura, one of the Catholic fathers. 
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PRalIsED be thy music, ever-chanting main, 
Once more, a pilgrim in the ancient fane 
Of Nature, even at her altar-stone, 
I stand, this eve, not Jonely though alone ; 
For though the day’s bright chariot rolls its wheels 
Low, ’neath the horizon, and the twilight star 
Scarce shows her jeweled forehead from afar, 
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Fairest ’mid ether’s hall; and though there steals 
No whispered welcome from the soft-lipped gale, 
That ever loves to kiss the twilight pale; 

Yet is my spirit filled with joy profound, 

As thy full anthem, in deep organ swell, 

Rises, then falls again, with mystic spell, 

Stilling to holy calm the world’s disturbing sound. 

Mary E. Lee. 
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WITH A PORTRAIT. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Tue magazines of America have called forth a 
species of fictitious writing comparatively little culti- 
vated in England. The short tales, occupying from 
five to fifteen pages, such as fill our periodicals, are 
almost peculiar to the literature of this country. In 
the “ Metropolitan,’ indeed, we sometimes meet with 
such contributions, but they are much inferior to 
articles, of the same character, published even in our 
newspapers. The powerful stories for which Black- 
wood is celebrated are really novels, and by their 
length afford scope for that full development of cha- 
racter and incident, which so materially increases the 
incident of a fiction. But we know not where to find, 
in the periodical literature of Great Britain, any thing 
equal to the light, airy romances of Mrs. Osgood, the 
serious tales of Mrs. Embury, or the life-like and 
thrilling stories of Mrs. Stephens. 

Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens was born in an interior vil- 
lage of Connecticut, and is now about thirty-three 
years old. The district where she spent her child- 
hood is full of romantic scenery, and its influence on 
her can be traced throughout her writings. At an 
early age she married, and soon after removed with 
her husband to Portland, Maine. Subsequently they 
changed their residence to New York, where they 
have ever since remained. 

Her literary career began in Portland, and was 
purely accidental in its commencement. Among’the 
first of her friends was Johu Neal, Esq., of that place, 
who early appreciated her genius. She projected, 
and for some time published, ‘‘ The Portland Maga- 
zine,” a work that was subsequently transferred to 
other hands, when her editorial charge over it ceased. 
It is not too much to say that its reputation arose 
chiefly from her contributions to it. After her re- 
moval to New York she engaged in writing for a 
more extensive circle of readers, and her fame now 
rapidly widened. The publication of ‘‘ Mary Der- 
went,” for which she received a prize of $400, im- 
mediately placed her in the first rank of American 
authors. Since that period she has been one of the 
most fertile of the fictitious writers of the day. Her 
tales, sketches and novels would fill several volumes 
if collected; but we are not aware that any of them 
exist in print, except in the fugitive form in which 
they at first appeared, or were subsequently copied, in 
magazines and newspapers. This, however, is to 
be attributed to her own neglect; for she rigidly re- 
serves the copy-rights of her stories; and has never 








yet been induced to present them in a collected form. 
But we indulge the hope that she will, at no distant 
day, publish an edition of her more elaborate fictions ; 
for we do not know, in the whole range of our light 
literature, any thing that surpasses “‘ Malina Gray,” 
*‘ Alice Copley,” “‘ The Beggar Boy,” and ‘‘ Anna 
Taylor.” 

We shall not attempt a rigid analysis of Mrs. 
Stephens’ genius. This is always difficult, but 
especially so when the subject of criticism is living. 
We are so apt to be biassed by friendship—or de- 
ceived by the peculiar turn of our own minds—or 
misled by a tendency to severity on the one hand, or 
leniency on the other, that few, if any, have been 
able to do exact justice to the intellect of a cotempo- 
rary. But, on the prominent characteristics of Mrs. 
Stephens’ writings, all dispassionate critics will 
agree. 

Her powers of description are of the first order. 
She has an eye quick to perceive, and a pen skillful 
to trace the prominent parts of a picture. Like a 
painter, she throws her whole force on the objects 
in the front, finishing the background with a few 
bold masses of light and shade. No writer, since Sir 
Walter Scott, has excelled her in this. We might 
point to many instances in her romances that justify 
our assertion. We shall content ourselves with a 
single one. In the “Two Dukes,” a tale which ap- 
peared in this magazine, for 1842; there is a descrip- 
tion of a riot in London, quite equal to anything of 
the kind by the author of Waverly. In sketching 
rural scenery, she is perhaps without a rival. The 
village school—the white church on the hill—the 
walk through the twilight woods—the search after 
wild strawberries—the romp on the green—the old 
elm by the water side, and all the various pictures 
that pertain to country life, start into view witha 
few skillful touches of her pencil, and are remem- 
bered afterward, not as ideal scenes, but as familiar 
objects we have often visited. Her characters, and 
their actions, are described graphically, and often 
with minute skill. There is, in her story of ‘“‘ Ma- 
lina Gray,” a scene where a grey-headed father sup- 
plicates Mrs. Gray that her daughter, who was to 
have been married to his child, may see the dying 
young clergyman; and we shall never -forget the 
elaborate detail with which the author describes the 
old man, trembling with heart-breaking emotion as 
he leans on his cane, while the Pharisaical mother 
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quietly adjusts her knitting-needle in the sheath, 
places her work on the table, and listens with cold 
surprise to a request so opposite to her notions of pro- 
priety. The eager emotion of the father and the self- 
righteous composure of Mrs. Gray are finely con- 
trasted. It is one of those pictures that time cannot 
efface from the memory. In various other of her 
tales are scenes described with equal force. The 
supper party in ‘‘ The Patch-Work Quilt” reminds 
us of the quiet humor and minute detail of the old 
Flemish painters. 

Her plots are usually simple, founded on ordinary 
incidents, and developed in an easy and natural man- 
ner. She always follows truth, and is never gro- 
tesque. Though the denouements of a few of her 
tales appear forced; it would be discovered, we 
think, on examination that they are founded on fact. 
We know of a paralell instance to one at least; we 
allude to ‘‘ Our Lida, or the Mock Marriage.” Here 
a lover is enjoined by a heartless mistress to woo and 
pretend to marry a girl in humble circumstances; but 
when the mock ceremony is performed, he is to tell 
his victim of the fraud. An incident like this actually 
occurred. In the present number is the conclusion of 
a story, many parts of which may seem strained, but 
we have known of tragedies in real life infinitely more 
wonderful. Mrs. Stephens is fond of strong subjects ; 
she has a sympathy with deep tragedy, and hence 
the startling events of many of her stories. 

In her more elaborate tales her whole force seems 
to have been thrown on the characters ; and, in con- 
sequence, we remember Cardinal Pole, Alice Copley, 
Mrs. Gray, Malina, and Anna Taylor, where the in- 
cidents of the several stories, in which these person- 
ages move, are forgotten, or only remembered from 
being associated with the actors. Yet her characters 
are described rather by their appearance and actions 
than by their words. In this she differs from Shak- 
speare, who never tells us how Macbeth looked, but 
what he said ; and where Iago meets Othello, after 
the handkerchief scene, the dramatist brings before 
us the agony of the husband, not by an elaborate de- 
scription of his working countenance, his disordered 
dress, or his haggard eyes, but by the terrible words, 

‘‘ Look, where he comes! Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy sirups of the world, 


Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.”’ 


But, in justice to Mrs. Stephens, it should be re- 
membered that the style of description she has chosen 
is that adopted by all our novelists, from Sir Walter 
Scott down, with the exception, perhaps, of Brown 
and Godwin; and the comparative unpopularity of 
these latter proves that the picturesque manner is far 
better than the metaphysical for the ordinary prose 
fiction. Indeed, it is an advantage which the novel 
has over the play, that it allows of the narrative as 
well as of the dramatic force of composition ; and 
the skillful union of the two, whatever may be said 
by critics to the contrary, is always more effective 
than a rigid adherence to either. It may evince a 
higher order of talent, and a more profound know- 
ledge of the heart, to write as Shakspeare wrote ; but 





four readers out of five, in our day, prefer a romance 
of Scott to either Othello, Macbeth or King Lear. 

Yet Mrs. Stephens is not so effective in the dra- 
matic as in the narrative portions of her stories. Her 
dialogue is sometimes deficient. Her personages dis- 
play little of their character by conversation; and 
rarely, or never, betray their peculiarities uncon- 
sciously by words, as in Captain Dalgetty, the Baron 
of Bradwardine, and the Antiquary. When her 
actors speak they are usually under the influence of 
some strong emotion. Their common talk is all alike. 
She appears to throw her whole strength on the de- 
scription of their appearance and demeanor. 

Some one has said that genius is only the faculty 
of observing and noticing things which others dis- 
regard; and, perhaps, this is as good a definition 
as it is possible to make. Mrs. Stephens is assuredly 
a woman of the highest genius in this view of the 
subject. Her observation is close and accurate. 
With the springs that move the human heart, she is 
thoroughly acquainted. Many of her characters—all 
her principal ones—are skillfully drawn; indeed, 
with such fidelity that we suspect them to have origi- 
nals in real life. Anna Taylor is perfectly true to 
nature in all she does; and Mrs. Gray is not inferior, 
as a portrait, to the best characters of Miss Edge- 
worth. Edward the Sixth, in the story of ‘‘ The Two 
Dukes,” is certainly better drawn than the same per- 
sonage by the hands of any historian or novelist we 
know. And Queen Mary, in “ Alice Copley,” isa 
master-piece. These portraits remind us of the old 
heads by Titian, or a portrait of Cromwell by Lely, 
we used to visit, where, in the rugged and tempestu- 
ous face, we realized the fanatic and hero of Wor- 
cester. Her historical personages especially stand 
out from the canvas, prominent and life-like. 

Mrs. Stephens has great versatility. Her humor- 
ous stories, in their way, are equal to her tragic 
ones. If we were called on to select her best com- 
positions, in each line, we should unhesitatingly 
choose ‘‘Malina Gray,’ and “ The Patch-Work 
Quilt.” In this excellence, in both the comic and 
serious strain, she has no rival among her sex in 
America. She is certainly the most varied and popu- 
lar of our female authors. 

Her style, in her earlier writings, is sometimes too 
gorgeous, and would, now and then, bear softening. 
But of late she displays more chastened simplicity— 
the picture is toned down; and we think for the 
better. There is a passion and earnestness about 
her manner which distinguishes her from her cotem- 
poraries; she is more masculine and condensed in 
style than is usual with her sex. In her diction, re- 
garded as distinct from style, she isa model. Her 
words are well chosen, and usually derived from old 
Saxon roots; and they come from her pen in sen- 
tences often glowing like molten lava. Indeed much 
of the graphic force of her descriptions arises from 
her skillful selection of words. This we have always 
regarded as a proof of genius. With men of the 
highest rank of mind, the thought and the word most 
fit to express it come instantaneously, like the light- 
ning and thunderbolt. 
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From such of the MS. of Mrs. Stephens as has 
fallen beneath our nolice, we have derived the im- 
pression that she composes with rapidity—possibly 
under much nervous excitement. We do not think, 
however, she begins to write a tale, at least one of 
any pretensions, without having well digested the 
characters and incidents. But the details of the story, 
and the manner of working up each particular scene, 
she leaves, perhaps, to the inspiration of the moment. 
It has long been our conviction that the great English 
dramatist composed in this way. Of Scott it is re- 
corded, that, after rising in the morning, he would 
walk out among his workmen, and while looking at 
their progress from his favorite seat on a piece of 
masonry, would silently plan the incidents, the de- 
scription of which was to be the day’s work of the 
novel then on hand. Bulwer composes after a dif- 
ferent method. Like the French artist that Hazlitt 
speaks of, he first maps out the whole story, and then, 
beginning at one corner, paints methodically through. 

The popularity of Mrs. Stephens as a prose writer 
of fiction has overshadowed her reputation as a poet. 
But this also is partially her own fault, for she has 
written comparatively little in verse. That she is 
capable of it, however, no one who has read her 
“Polish Boy” can doubt; and we have seen several 
lyrics, from her pen, of exquisite beauty. Her 
imagination is even superior to her fancy. 

The personal character of an author, if a man, has 
small effect on his writings. Who would think Rich- 
ardson to have been a bookseller, frugal of gains, and 
a haggler for copyrights? What do we see of the 
Latin secretary in Paradise Lost? We might multi- 
ply instances. But with women it is different. They 





are so much the creatures of impulse that they write 
more from the heart than from the intellect. No fair 
analysis of the genius of a female can be made, there- 
fore, without taking into consideration her traits of 
character. Who, that has read Francesca Carrara, 
can mistake what sort of a personage Miss Landon 
was? Every body is as familiar with Miss Edge- 
worth as if they had met her for years at the same 
tea-table. Mrs. Stephens is, in like manner, revealed 
in her writings. She is impulsive, generous, self- 
sacrificing, strong in domestic attachments, frank, 
energetic, persevering. She is one of those persons 
whom difficulties rather inspire than discourage. In 
every sense of the word she is a true woman. She is 
passionately fond of flowers and of the fine arts; and 
indeed the love of the beautiful is one of her promi- 
nent traits. 

A novel from the pen of this writer would be an 
acquisition to our literature. She has already written 
fictions of some length; but we hope she will go 
even further, and try her powers in a more extended 
flight. 

The portrait accompanying this sketch is the most 
faithful likeness of Mrs. Stephens we have seen. But 
it is impossible for any artist to do justice to the play 
of her features, which constitutes so high a charm in 
listening to her conversation. How much it is to be 
regretted that the expression—that light from the soul 
within—can scarcely, if ever, be caught by the paint- 
er’s pencil! The portraits of friends, which are pro- 
nounced faithful by strangers, but seem unfamiliar to 
us, would then be natural. There is something of 
this want in the picture before us. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 





BY CHARLES ALLAN. 





Sine to me, nightingale— 
Tune thy clear song— 
Let its rich melody 
Echo along; 
Free as the rivulet 
In its swift flight, 
Furl up thy pinion, and 
Sing to the night. 


Swell thy strain, nightingale— 
Sing to the star, 

Lit in the firmament, © 
Westward afar ; 

*F is the sweet Hesperus, 
Empress of even ; 

See how she smiles from her 
Window in Heaven. 


Sing to the myriads 
Journeying high, 

Bearing their crystal lamps 
Through the clear sky ; 


Think’st thou they tongueless are, 
Bird of the night? 

Think’st thou they warble not 
In their swift flight ? 


Aye! in their silentness 
Sing they a strain, 

Echoing heavenward, 
Never in vain; 

Sweet as the zephyr’s breath 
Rocked in the pine ; 

Sweet is their music, bird, 
Sweeter than thine. 


Thou took’st thy melody 
From that sweet band ; 
Sing’st it in numbers, which 

We understand ; 
Still catch their silent song, 
Thoughtful and free ; 
Would I might evermore 
Listen to thee. 
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Religio Medici. Its Sequel, Christian Morals. By Sir 
Thomas Browne, Kt.,M. D. Philadelphia, Lea § Blan- 
chard. One vol., 12mo. 

‘And herefore at my death I mean to make a total 
adieu of the world, not caring for a monument, history, 
or epitaph, not so much as the bare memory of my name 
to be found any where butjin the universal register of 
God.” 

Thus wrote Sir Thomas Browne, just after the warm 
blood of his youth had cooled in the meditations of his 
manhood. But no person can wish himself into oblivion. 
In the case of Browne this was doubly difficult; and 
posterity, without doubting that his name is found in the 
register of God, has chosen to preserve it also in the 
memory of man. The very work in which he expressed 
his majestic indifference to fame, has been the bearer of 
it down the stream of time. There has been no age in 
English literature when “ Religio Medici,” the religion of 
a physician, wanted readers. The strange, complex 
character of the author, if not the intrinsic excellence of 
the book, would always attract attention, as a psycho- 
logical curiosity. In the present edition we have, as an ap- 
propriate sequel, his work on Christian morals, and to- 
gether they give as correct a picture of the interior life of 
man as could be drawn from his multifarious writings. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s life extended through a period in 
which a signal change occurred in English style and man- 
ners. He was a cotemporary of Raleigh, of Suckling and 
Dryden ; being born in 1605, and dying in 1682. His own 
style smacks of the Elizabethan period as much almost in 
his last as in his first composition. He belonged to a 
school of authors who wrote with a singular combination 
of sweetness and dignity, of pedantry and learning. 
Their sentences, at times, seem to flow from their minds 
with a sort of majestic and sonorous ease; at others they 
betray vast elaboration, and are merely ponderous vehicles 
of trivial conceits. We know, however, of few authors 
who, generally, are characterized by a more prevailing 
greatness of soul. Their rich fullness and sober majesty 
of diction is in strange contrast to the quick sparkle and 
colloquial jauntiness of style, which came into fashion 
with the wits and rakes of Charles II’s time. They pos- 
sessed a deeper sense of the ‘ dignified’? in composition 
than any succeeding writers; and they expressed the re- 
sults of their studies and meditations with corresponding 
gravity and seriousness. Still, they are not to be classed 
so much with the pedants and pedagogues as the princes 
and kings of rhetoric; and their works should be pon- 
dered carefully by all who desire to know the elevation 
and grandeur of expression of which the English lan- 
guage is capable, when it is the instrument of a full and 
capacious mind. 

Among this class of our elder writers Sir Thomas 
Browne takes a high rank, although the strangeness of his 
individual peculiarities distinguishes him from them, as 
from all other authors. The epigramatic hyperboles of 
Hazlitt contain perhaps the most suggestive description of 
his character and style. Indeed, epigram and hyperbole 
are both inadequate to convey the impression which 
Browne leaves upon the reader’s mind. We find almost 
every thing in his writings—understanding, imagination, 





sentiment, mostly commingled in their operations, and 
laced over with a marvelous variety of whimsicalities 
and peculiarities, which gravel sadly the analysis which 
would trace them to their source,,or define the point in 
which they meet and harmonize. Sometimes as compre- 
hensive as Bacon, sometimes as acute as Hume; combin- 
ing assured faith with the most skeptical refinements, or 
skepticism; believing what nobody else could believe, and 
doubting what nobody else doubts; full of the shrewdest 
common sense, yet running his idealism far beyond the 
boundaries of human thought; combining a lordly self- 
esteem with deep humility; abounding in queer know- 
ledge and strange conceits; delighting in imaginations 
which bewilder both himself and his readers, and hunting 
a thought through a tangled wilderness of speculation to 
the very verge of the impossible and the inscrutable, yet 
remaining undeceived by his own ingenuity, and capable 
of the serenest practical wisdom; with all these seeming 
inconsistencies we are conscious of no contradiction, for 
they are all connected by one thread of individuality, 
they all seem consonant with the mind of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

In Hazlitt’s description, we have one phase of his cha- 
racter delineated, in what may be called a style of felicitous 
obscurity. We are told that “His is the sublime of in- 
difference ; a passion for the abstruse and imaginary. He 
turns the world round for his amusement, as if it were 
a globe of pasteboard. He looks down on sublunary 
affairs, as if he had taken his station in one of the planets. 
The antipodes are next door neighbors to him ; and dooms- 
day is not far off. The finite is lost in the infinite. The 
orbits of the heavenly bodies, or the history of empires, 
are to him but a point in time, or a speck in the universe. 
The great Platonic year revolves in one of his periods. 
Nature is too little for the grasp of his style. He scoops 
an antithesis out of fabulous antiquity, and rakes up an 
epithet from the sweepings of chaos. It is as if his books 
had dropped from the clouds, or as if Friar Bacon’s head 
could speak. He stands on the edge of the world of sense 
and reason, and gets a vertigo by looking down on im- 
possibilities and chimeras. He had the most in- 
tense consciousness of contradictions and nonentities ; and 
he decks them out in the pride and pedantry of words, as 
if they were the attire of his proper person. The catego- 
ries hang about his neck like the gold chain of knighthood, 
and he ‘ walks gowned’ in the intricate folds and swelling 
drapery of dark sayings and impenetrable riddles.”’ 

“Religio Medici,”’ the first work of Browne, and not 
written for publication, presents his character in all its 
lights. It would be impossible to convey an idea of it by 
description and quotation, and heartily do we commend it 
to any of our readers who have not yet enjoyed its pe- 
rusal; but we cannot refrain from selecting a few sen- 
tences, though they be but mere bricks from an edifice. 
Speaking of Nature, he says, to ascribe God’s actions unto 
her ‘is to devolve the honor of the principal agent upon 
the instrument; which if ‘with reason we may do, then 
let our hammers rise up and boast they have built our 
houses, and our pens receive the honor of our writing.” 
A little farther on he remarks, in speaking of the distinc- 
tion between nature and art, ‘‘ Now nature is not at va- 
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riance with art nor art with nature, they both being the 
servants of his providence; artis the perfection of nature; 
were the world now as it was on the sixth day, there 
were yet a chaos; nature has made one world and art an- 
other. In brief, all things are artificial, for nature is the 
art of God.”? In speaking of divine influence, ‘“‘a common 
spirit which plays within us, yet makes no part of us,” 
that is “the spirit of God, the fire and scintillation of that 
noble and mighty essence which is the life and radical 
heat of spirits,’’ he says, “‘ whosoever feels not the warm 
gale and gentle ventilation of this spirit, (though I feel his 
pulse,) I dare not say he lives, for truly without this, tome 
there is no heat under the tropical, nor any light, though 
I dwelt in the body of the sun.” 

He calls the soul “‘ that immediate essence, that trans- 
lated divinity and colony of God.” “Sleep,” he says, 
‘is so like death, that I dare not trust it without my 
prayers.” Milton must have read the fifty-first section 
carefully, before he composed Paradise Lost, for Browne 
there discourses of hell in this wise: “The heart of man 
is the place the devils dwell in; I sometimes feel a hell 
within myself. There are as many hells as Anaxagoras 
conceited worlds ; there was more than one hell in Mag- 
dalene when there were seven devils; for every devil is 
a hell unto himself.” 

The curious skill with which Browne meditated on 
mortality, is well illustrated in the thirty-seventh section 
of the “ Religio Medici,’”? where he discourses of the 
body, “fall flesh is grass is not only metaphorically but 
literally true; for all those creatures we behold are but 
the herbs of the field, digested into flesh in them, or more 
remotely carnified in ourselves. Nay, further, we are 
all what we abhor, anthropophagi and cannibals, de- 
vourers not only of men, but of ourselves; and that not 
in an allegory, but a positive truth; for all this mass of 
flesh which we behold came in at our mouths ; this frame 
we look upon hath been upon our trenchers ; in brief, we 
have devoured ourselves.” 

Again, in the thirty-fourth section, he finds a truth in 
the saying that man is a microcosm or little world, “ for, 
first, we are a rude mass, and in the rank of creatures 
which only are, and have a dull kind of being not privi- 
leged with life, or preferred to sense or reason; next, we 
live the life of plants, the life of animals, the life of men; 
and at last, the life of spirits, ranning on in one mysterious 
nature those five kinds of existences, which comprehend 
the creatures not only of the world but of the universe.” 

There were Millerites in Browne’s time as well as now. 
In speaking of the eventual destruction of the world, he 
remarks that, ‘to determine the day and year of this in- 
evitable time, is not only convincible and statute madness, 
but also manifest impiety ;’”’ and he proceeds to administer 
a gravely satirical rebuke to the prophets of his day; ‘It 
hath not only mocked the predictions of sundry astrologers 
in ages past, but the prophecies of many melancholy heads 
in these present, who, neither understanding reasonably 
things past or present, pretend a knowledge of things to 
come.” 

“Christian Morals” contain some of the most splendid 
condensations of the teachings of duty to be found in the 
whole compass of English literature. Every sentence is 
worthy of being garnered in the memory, either for the 
thought or the imagination it embodies. Browne’s indi- 
vidual peculiarities are not much displayed in the two first 
sections. He teaches with an air of oracular authority. 
We extract a few sentences in illustration. ‘“ Persons 
lightly dipt, not grained in generous honesty, are but pale 
in goodness and faint-hued in integrity. But be thou 
what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash 
away thytincture. Let not the sun in Capricorn go down 








upon thy wrath, but write thy wrongs in ashes. Measure 
not thyself by thy morning shadow, but by the extent of 
thy grave, and reckon thyself above the earth by the line 
thou must be contented with under it. Our corrupted 
hearts are the factories of the devil, which may be at 
work without his presence. Be not a Hercules furens 
abroad, anda poltroon within thyself. Let not fortune, 
which hath no name in scripture, have any in thy divinity. 
The great advantage of this mean life is thereby to stand 
in a capacity of a better; for the colonies of heaven must 
be drawn from earth and the sons of the first Adam are 
only heirs unto the second.” We might multiply such 
quotations with ease. 

The American publishers have given us a good edition 
of these two works of Sir Thomas Browne, and we hope 
the book will meet with a ready sale. Every attempt on 
the part of booksellers to diffuse cheap editions of the 
elder English writers should be encouraged by the public. 
There are treasures of wisdom, wit, and imagination 
locked up in many an old folio, which it would be well to 
put in general circulation. ‘When the intellectual cur- 
rency of a country becomes debased by over paper issues, 
it is right to draw forth some of the massive gold which 
lies buried in the vaults of our libraries. Let the sove- 
reign run a race for popularity with the shin-plaster—Sir 
Thomas Browne with Eugene Sue. 





Bernice and Other Poems, by Rebecea S. Nichols. 
wol., 12mo. Cincinnati, Shephard § Co., 1844. 


Mrs. Nichols is already favorably known to our readers, 
from her contributions in this magazine. Many of the 
poems in the volume before us we have already published. 
But we are glad to see them again, especially in such 
elegant typography. The book is a credit as well to its 
western publishers as to western literature. 

Mrs. Nichols is a woman of decided genius; and, if to 
be different from all other writers of her sex is to be 
original, she is original. Her poetry does not resemble 
that of Mrs. Sigourney, nor that of Mrs. Welby. It is not 
like Mrs. Hemans’, nor Mrs. Norton’s. Still the same 
general character runs through it that pervades the poetry 
of every woman we know, except Joanna Baillie. In- 
deed, in one sense, all the sex may be said to write alike. 
The sphere of woman is the affections; they feel much 
oftener than they reason; a certain quickness of percep- 
tion and lively imagination belongs to them peculiarly ; 
and their poetry, like the conversation of their more 
familiar hours, is usually a transcript of their heart. 
They write from themselves, and of themselves. Their 
themes, in nine instances out of ten, are of the affections. 

But they differ among themselves as much as they 
differ from the other sex. Mrs. Norton is to Mrs. He- 
mans, what Byron was to Moore. And we cannot better 
characierize the poetry of Mrs. Nichols than by saying it 
is something between that of Mrs. Welby and Mrs. He- 
mans. There is much init whjch reminds us of “ Amelia,” 
and there is even more which is suggestive of her English 
sister in song. 

The shorter poems in this volume are the best. Indeed, 
women never succeed so well in long and sustained com- 
positions as in those lighter pieces which are the result of 
some one prominent idea, which it is a relief to embody in 
verse. ‘They can, when harassed by grief, or tortured 
by doubts, or gladdened by affection, pour out their souls in 
song, like the fabled bird that sings its life away; but, 
when the thought with which their heart was full is ex- 
pressed, they falter. They cannot affect feelings they do 
not experience. They are, therefore, poor dramatists, 
but excellent lyrists. There is nothing in the language 
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superior to “Auld Robin Grey,” yet it is the only good 
poem of the author. Shakspeare, on the contrary, was 
never so strong as when describing the emotions of other 
men, in situations, too, in which he never could have been. 

For this reason “ Bernice’? is the least meritorious 
composition in the volume. Not that it is without good 
points. But often the writer seems to have flagged; 
there is a want of sustained spirit in it, and it has not that 
impetuosity of passion which, in Byron’s tales, makes up 
for the loss of dramatie force in the characters. On the 
other hand, many of the verses are very beautiful, and 
the poem is brilliant with fancy. Here and there, too, the 
author rises to the weird region of imagination—and we 
use that word in its highest and noblest sense. In 
justice to the writer, it must be remembered that the 
poem was hastily written. 

We come now to the short poems. Many of them have 
notybeen surpassed by any thing which has appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic. ‘To My Boy in Heaven,” isa 
noble composition. ‘‘My Sister Ellen” is a specimen of 
the facility with which Mrs. Nichols versifies. In the 
‘ Spirit Band”? we recognise a fine imagination. ‘I Met 
Her in the Festive Throng” is, however, an old theme, 
not improved. But “To an Unknown Miniature,” “A 
Cloud Was O’er My Spirit, Love,” ‘‘Stanzas to Kate,’ 
“ Thoughts of Summer,” “ The Midnight Dream,” “ The 
Sycamore Tree,” “I Know That Thou Wilt Sorrow,’ 
and “ A Song,” are all fine poems, distingnished by deli- 
cate sentiments, an elegant fancy, sweetness, melody, 
and grace We regret we have not space to quote some 
of the finest of these. There are verses in them equal to 
the best of Mrs. Hemans’. 

Altogether, we congratulate the fair author. The 
publication of this volume has established her rank as a 
writer, and henceforth she will take her place as a fixed 
star in the constellation of her sister poets. But what she 
has done is only an earnest of what she can do. She is 
destined to yet greater things, if she will eultivate her 
powers. Her future career we shall regard with interest. 


The Life of Benjamin Franklin; Containing the Autobio- 
graphy, with Notes and a Continution. By Jared Sparks, 
Boston, Tappan § Dennett. One vol., 8vo. 


This large, handsome, and well printed volume is de- 
serving of an extensive circulation. The mechanical ex- 
ecution could hardly have been excelled in neatness and 
beauty, and the six illustrative plates are fine specimens 
of American art. The autobiography of Franklin, one of 
the most characteristic und delightful of a delightful class 
of compositions, is reprinted from the author’s original 
work. Itis not generally known that the little volume 
which passes under the name, and which has been so 
generally circulated and read, is not the gexrine English 
copy. Professor Sparks tells us that Franklin commenced 
the autobiography as early as 1771, when he was in Eng- 
land, ‘‘ and from time to time he made such additions as 
his leisure would permit. While he was in France, as 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States, he 
showed a copy of it to some of his friends there, and one 
of them, M. Le Veillard, translated it into French. Not 
long after Fraklin’s death, this French translation ap- 
peared from the Paris press. It was then retranslated by 
some unknown but skillful hand into English, and pub- 
lished in London; and this retranslation is the Life of 
Franklin which has usually been circulated in Great 
Britain and the United States, of which numerous editions 
have been published.” It is needless to add, that Profes- 
sor Sparks has availed himself of the autobiography pub- 








lished by Franklin’s grandson, and printed from the origi- 
nal manuscript. — 

We hardly know of any American more fitted for the 
task of writing a faithful account of Franklin’s life, or 
rather of continuing the autobiography, than Professor 
Sparks. His knowledge of American history is exact and 
profound. It has been gathered from a careful examina- 
tion, extending through many years, of original docu- 
ments, not only in the United States, but in France and 
Great Britain. His editions of the works of Franklin and 
Washington, are monuments to his learning, labor, and 
patriotism. There are few authors who deserve more of 
their countrymen, and few, likewise, whose patient toil is 
less likely to be appreciated. His continuation of Frank- 
lin’s autobiography occupies more pages than the original, 
and relates to the most important portion of his life. 
Those who desire to obtain a knowledge of Franklin’s 
services to the country, both before and after the Revolu- 
tion, and to realize the simplicity and greatness of his 
character, should read carefully the clear and comprehen- 
sive narrative of Professor Sparks. We feel assured that 
Franklin is one of the first intellectual products of America, 
and that the more his character and actions are pondered, 
the higher will be the admiration awarded to his calm 
courage, his strength and grasp of understanding, and his 
serene practical wisdom. Both in action and speculation, 
he preserved a rare medium between fanaticism and non- 
chalance. No man ever excelled him in the union of so 
much admirable common sense with so much power of 
abstract thought. We do not see how any one can care- 
fully review the events of his life, and have a clear in- 
sight into his moral and intellectual constitution, without 
awarding to him a high rank among men of genius. 


A Lecture on the Late Improvements in Steam Navigation, 
and the Arts of Naval Warfare, with a Brief Notice of 
Ericsson’s Caloric Engine. By John O. Sargent. New 
York: Wiley § Putnam. 


This is a well-printed pamphlet of about seventy pages, 
the object of which is indicated by the title-page. It is 
written with much clearness, eloquence and condensation, 
and embodies a great deal of valuable information. The 
sketch of Ericsson’s life, and the many difficulties he sur- 
mounted in maturing and popularizing his discoveries, is 
very interesting. Mr. Sargent is skillful in his descrip- 
tions of intricate machinery, and with an economical ex- 
penditure of words, contrives to be somewhat lavish of 
knowledge. The lecture contains so much that is im- 
portant and interesting, that we doubt not it will have an 
extensive circulation. 


The Strife of Brothers. A Poem, with Notes. New York: 
D. Appleton § Co. 


This is a pamphlet poem in heroic verse, suggested by 
the theological controversies of the day, and accompanied 
by copious notes illustrative of passages in the text. Its 
principal merits are the harmony of the numbers, and the 
good taste of the compusiuion. There is little novel 
imagery or striking thought in the poem, and it is closed 
with a higher opinion of the author’s acquirements than 
his invention. We have detected, here and there, some 
morsels of bigotry, which have the double fault of being 
bad and trite, but the general strain is more charitable. 
The description of New England, on page nine, is per- 
haps the best passage in the poem. 
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TIP-TOP FASHIONS. 


Ir is advisable occasionally to take a peep at the world of fashion, and to see that the modes of dress pre- 
scribed by the fickle goddess are rigidly adhered to. The matter is one of great moment to fathers and hus- 
bands financially, whatever may be its literary bearing. The great aim of the fashionables seems to be, to 
get up in the world, so as to look down upon other people with a little contempt, real or affected. It will be 
seen by our report, that the style is wp-ish, and that in this particular the mode is rather decided. 
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Our Parisian correspendent begs us to say, that his reports are the only authentic ones, and that all others 
are counterfeits. But as this might look like an effort to lessen the value of the monthly desigws of our co- 
temporaries, we must qualify the assertion a little. We do not believe that our correspondent furnishes “‘ the 
only authentic” fashions, though this we will say of him, that we know that his are quite as correct as any, 
and that they are a great deal more original, and to the point. Whether the exquisites, who sport with their 


tailors, will like to recognize them, may be questionable. 
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